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SHERIDAN’S RIDE ON THE WAR-SHIP SWATARA. 


SHERIDAN’s ride down the Shenan- 
doah Valley, as a historical fact, found 
a master mind and an inspired heart to 
immortalize it in verse in the person 
of the poet-painter and patriot-poet, 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 

That deathless war-lyric linked the 
names of Sheridan and Read together 
forever. It is a word-painting, by a 
self-taught ‘master, of Sheridan as the 
very embodiment of the stern magnifi- 
cence of battle. henceforth Sheridan 
became the war-lord of the Union 
Soldier whose genius was invoked by 
all who sought, while fighting for coun- 
try, imperishable renown. 

But no pen, as yet, has been im- 
pelled by Read-like genius or poetic 
frenzy, to tell the story in verse of 
Sheridan’s ride: from Washington to 
Nonquitt upon the war-ship Swatara. 

To the general heart of the American 
people there was something transcend- 
ing the power of prosaic description in 
that mournful incident, rendered in- 
tensely so now in that it was the last 
act, in the sight of his countrymen, of 
Sheridan, the most dramatic of all his 


co-actors upon the stage of war. Sheri- 
dan, the warfior, charging down the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1864 

‘* On steed as black as the steeds of night,’’ 
is thus brought in thrilling contrast 
with Sheridan, the helpless invalid, in 
1888. Death challenged to the dark 
encounter him whose very eminence 
and renown as a military chieftan al-. 
lured rather than deterred the grim: 
monster from advancing upon this idoli 
of the nation. Baffled at first, death 
paused, as if dismayed at the courage 
and will of the warrior the weapons of 
whose warfare hung upon the walls of 
his sick chamber, utterly availless, in 
combat with his mysterious foe— 

‘*In sombre harness mailed.’’ 

Then, as if to change the scene of 
the next attack from the banks of the 
Potomac to the shores of New England, 
Sheridan was tenderly lifted from his 
bed, borne in the arms of affectionate 
nurses down to the river’s edge, and 
then uplifted to the iron-clad bosom of 
the Swatara; guarded lest the winds of 
heaven should ‘‘visit his face too 
roughly ’’; watched, lest the silver cord 
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be loosed, or the golden bowl broken 
that bound and held the dauntless soul 
of Sheridan within the compass of his 
helpless body. And then the ride down 
the historic river! How noiselessly 
that ship of War plowed the placid 
water! Upon the one hand the North; 
upon the other the South, but now 
** All is quiet on the Potomac.”’ 

The flag upon Fortress Monroe, 
dimly seen, waved an adieu. The sea 
seemed to hear and obey again the 
voice of the adorable Galileean — 
‘* Peace, be still’’; and, as if moved 
by a vague devotion, the winds and the 
waves conspired to bear the precious 
freight of the Swatara in safety to 
Nonquitt. But Sheridan found the 


self-same foe awaiting him at Nonquitt 
that had met him under the dome of 
the Capitol—that remorseless enemy 
that had conquered so many of his com- 
rades-in-arms—Thomas, Mead, Logan 
and Weitzel; Garfield, and Hancock, 
and Grant. The combat ended, the 
Hero of Winchester was dead. His 
sun went down in martial splendor, 
but the twilight which deepened in- 
to the night of a Nation’s sorrow 
revealed Sheridan’s star in the very 
zenith of earthly glory—a star that 
will shine with increasing radiance 
until ‘‘ the heavens shall wax old like 
a garment, or depart as a scroll when 
it is rolled together.’’ 
Henry Dubey TEETOR. 





JOHN P. USHER, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR IN LINCOLN’S 
CABINET. 


Joun P. UsHEr, whose busy and va- 
ried career came to an end in the early 
days of 1889, held a high position in a 
most trying period of our national life; 
and while therein, as in every other 
field in which he labored, he proved his 
devotion to duty, and his faithful dis- 
charge of every trust committed to his 
hands. He came of a family famous in 
the annals of America long years past, 
and from an unquestioned authority * 
we glean a brief mention of several of 
his direct ancestors. . The first men- 
tioned of these was Hezekiah Usher, a 
bookseller, who was born in England 


* Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy. 


about 1615 and died in Boston, Mass., 
March 14, 1676. He was a citizen of 
Cambridge in 1639, and in 1646 estab- 
lished himself in Boston, became a 
selectman of the town, and, agent for 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
and as such purchased in England in 
1657 the press and types used for print- 
ing the famous Eliot’s Indian Bible. 
He was one of the founders of the old 
Scotch Church, in 1669. His son, 
Hezekiah, bookseller, was born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on June 6, 1639, 
and died in Boston on July 11, 1679, 
and was also engaged in business in 
Boston. During the excitement over 
witchcraft, he was arrested, but was 
suffered to make his escape from the 
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colony. His wife was Bridget, daugh- 
ter of John Lisle, and widow of Leon- 
ard Hoar. Another son, John, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of New Hampshire, 
was born in Boston on April 27, 1648, 
and died in Medford, Massachusetts, on 
September 1, 1726. He succeeded his 
father in business, and became a mem- 
ber of the council, a colonel of militia, 
and treasurer of Massachusetts. His 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samuel Allen, whose claims to the New 
Hampshire patents he supported. In 
March, 1677, he acted in London as 
agent for Massachusetts colony in the 
purchase of the title to the district of 
Maine from Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 
He was Lieutenant Governor of New 
Hampshire from 1692 until 1697, and 
was reappointed in 1702. 

This John Usher’s son, Hezekiah 
Usher, in turn had a son of the same 
name, who in turn was the father of 
Dr. Nathaniel Usher, the father of the 
subject of this sketch. Dr. Usher was 
married to Lucy Palmer, daughter of 
John Palmer, who belonged to the well- 
known family of that name, of Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut. It will thus be seen 
that all the good traits of a useful and 
honored ancestry by right belonged to 
this later representative of two of the 
leading families of Colonial New Eng- 
land. 

John Palmer Usher was born at 
Brookfield, Madison County,’ New 
York, on January 9, 1816. After pass- 
ing through the usual home and school 
training, he entered upon the study of 
law in the office of the late Hon. Henry 
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Bennett, of New Berlin, New York, 
and was, on January 17, 1839, admitted 
as a solicitor by the famous Chancelor 
Walworth, and on the next day was ad- 
mitted as an attorney by the late Chief- 
Justice Samuel Nelson. The same year 
he removed to Indiana and formed a 
law partnership with William D. Gris- 
wold, now of St. Louis. In 1844 he 
was married to Margaret Patterson, the 
daughter of General Arthur Patterson 
of Indiana, a prominent man in that 
state in his generation, who held great 
influence in western affairs, and came 
near securing an election to the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Usher was active and successful 
at the bar, soon taking a prominent 


place in his profession, and being en- 
gaged in many important cases, in some 
of which he was associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in whose Cabinet he was 


afterwards to hold a place. He took 
an active part in politics, serving for a 
time as a member of the state legisla- 
ture, and also as attorney general of 
the state. In 1856 he was a candidate 
for Congress on the Republican ticket 
in the Terre Haute district, against 
John G. Davis, who defeated hjm after 
an exciting contest. On March 20, 
1862, he was appointed by President 
Lincoln to the position of first assist- 
ant Secretary of State, which he 
held until January 18,1863, when 
he was made Secretary of the In- 
terior, in place. of Caleb B. Smith, 
who had resigned. Mr. Usher remain- 
ed in that high and important office 
until the close of Lincoln’s first term in 
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March, 1865, when he resigned, al- 
though his successor, ex-Senator James 
Harlan, of Iowa, did not qualify until 
the 15th of May, after Lincoln’s death. 
During Mr. Usher’s service in the ca- 
binet many grave and great questions 
were before the administration, and in 
his attitude upon all he displayed a 
‘pure patriotism, statesmanship, and the 
excellent judgment of the trained man 
of affairs. The varied and important 


duties of his particular department of 
the administration were so discharged 
as to earn for him the commendation 
and gratitude of the people, and to up- 
hold the government in the prosecution 
of the war. 

Upon leaving the Cabinet, Mr. Usher 


returned to the practice of law. He 
soon after made his home in Lawrence, 
Kansas, where he remained during the 
rest of his life, becoming counsel of the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. He was emi- 
nent in his practice, respected by all 
who knew him, and useful in many 
ways to the community of which he 
was a part. 

A throat difficulty caused him pain 
and apprehension, and he sought relief 
at the hands of the best practitioners the 
country offered. He passed the winter 
of 1888-’9 at his winter residence in 
Florida, and in the early spring pro- 


ceeded to Philadelphia, and on March 
29 was admitted to the University Hos- 
pital, in West Philadelphia, in order to 
have a surgical operation performed on 
his throat, upon both sides of which 
tumors had grown. He was then in so 
weakened a condition that Drs. D. H. 
Agnew, J. Ashurst and E. R. Kirby de- 
cided that it would be necessary to 
strengthen the system before attempt- 
ing the operation, and he was placed 
under the most favorable treatment. 
On April 3d, an operation was _per- 
formed by Dr. Agnew, with the as- 
sistance of the others, and this resulted 
in giving the patient the first period of 
unrestricted breathing that he had en- 
joyed for months. His recuperation 
seemed steady; but the hopes of his 
recovery were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

From this the patient never recover- 
ed, but on the morning of April 13, 
1889, he passed peacefully away. The 
words of sympathy that came to the 
family from all sections of the country 
showed the esteem and honor in which 
John P. Usher had been held; while all 
who knew him award to his memory 
the respect due toa true husband, a de- 
voted father, a patriotic citizen, and an 
honest and high-minded man. 
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THE PARISH REGISTER AT MICHILIMACKINAC.* 


Tuus the register shows that in Oc- 
tober, 1757, there was an outbreak of 
small-pox, to which the Indian settle- 
ments were always extremely liable, 


Il. 


and that Father Lefranc was very active ~ 


in baptizing the infants and small child- 
ren, and those persons who were dan- 
gerously ill; but even under these 
circumstances he almost apologizes for 
the want of preparation of his catechu- 
mens. Thus, in speaking of two Indi- 
ans who were dangerously ill, and who 
afterwards died, he says ‘‘ they de- 
manded baptism with great earnestness, 
and promised to be instructed and to 
live as Christians.’’ In this outbreak 
of small-pox there are certificates by 
Father Lefranc of the baptism of at 
least thirty children, many of them 
infants, whom he says he found ‘‘ aban- 
doned and dangerously sick with the 
small-pox.’’ It is evident that there 
was a great panic among the natives at 
the visitation of this terrible scourge, 
and that Father Lefranc, like all the 
Jesuit missionaries in a like case, went 
from cabin to cabin in the Indian vil- 
lagé, seeking out the sick and dying. 
Although it does not exactly appear 
(at least not to me, who cannot tell the 
difference between Ojibway and Ottawa 


*Copyrighted, 1889, by Edward Osgood Brown. 


names), I think it is probable that this 
pestilence occurred in the Indian vil- 
lage nearest the fort—that of the Ojib- 
ways, upon the Island of Mackinac. 

As I have suggested before, the thor- 
oughness of the instruction is evidenced 
by the character of many of the lay 
entries which were made during the 
long absence of the priests from the 
church. Here is a literal translation 
of the one most elaborate. It is of the 
marriage of a man of whom I shall have 
something more to say hereafter. 

‘*In the year 1779, the first of Janu- 
ary, before noon, we, the undersigned, 
on the part of Sieur Charles Gautier de 
Vierville, Lieutenant-Captain and in- 
terpreter of the King, son of Claude 
Germaine de Vierville and of Therese 
Villeneuve, his father and mother, de- 
ceased, and of Magdeleine Chevalier, 
daughter of the late Pascal Chevalier 
and of Madeline Darch Eveque, her 
mother; in order to confirm the alli- 
ance which a virtuous love mutually 
leads them to contract together, and to 
crown the fires that mutual tenderness 
has lighted in their hearts, before our 
Mother, the Holy Church, of which 
they are members, and in the bosom 
of which they wish to live and die, 


-have gone to the house of Sieur Louis 
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Chevalier, uncle of the future bride, to 
remove every obstacle to their desires, 
and to assure them, so far as in us lies, 
of days full of sweetness and repose. 
There, in the presence of the future 
husband and wife, of their relations 
and of their friends, we have placed 
upon them the following conditions, 
namely: The said future husband, in 
the dispositions required by the Holy 
Roman Church, and according to the 
order which she has imposed upon her 
children, promises to take for his wife 
and legitimate spouse Magdeline Che- 
valier, who, upon her part, receives 
him for her husband and legitimate 
consort, having the full and entire con- 
sent of all their relatives. In virtue of 
this, the husband (taking the wife with 
all her rights for the future in that part 
of her heritage which is due to her, and 
which must be delivered to her at the 
first requisition, to be held in common), 
in order to increase the property of his 
bride, and to show by it the exireme 
tenderness which he has for her, settles 
upon her the sum of one thousand 
crowns, taken from the goods they shall 
acquire together—in order to provide 
for the necessities which the accidents 
of life may perhaps cause toarise. The 
future spouses, to assure for the alliance 
which they are contracting—peace, re- 
pose and the sweets of well-being to 
the last moment of their lives—will and 
consent, in order that they may taste 
without trouble the felicity that they 
look for, that their property should be 
possessed by a full and entire title by 
the survivor after the death of one or 
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the other, to be given after the death of 
such survivor to their children, if Hea- 
ven, favorable to their desires, accords 
them these worthy fruits of their mutual 
love; but if the survivor wishes to con- 
tract a new alliance, in that case the 
contracting party must account to in- 
heriting children, and divide with them. 
If Heaven, deaf to their voice, shall 
refuse them a legitimate heir, the last 
survivor may dispose of all the goods 
according to his or her will and plea- 
sure, without being molested by the 
relatives either of one or of the other. 
This, they declare, is their will while 
waiting to approve and ratify it before 
a notary, and to supplement the cere- 
monies of marriage by a priest, when 
they shall have the power to do it.’’ 

The provisions here concerning pro- 
perty disposition are according to the 
‘‘custom of Paris,’’ so-called, which 
governed in matters of municipal law 
these Canadian colonies. 

There are many other marriage re- 
cords, not so elaborate, but not less 
sufficient to prove the validity of the 
act, despite the absence of the priest. 

Of course, it was one of the first mat- 
ters impressed by the priest upon those 
who were of Christian descent and upon 
converts, that lay baptism was not only 
permissible but desirable in cases of 
emergency or danger, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that situated as 
these people were, the larger proportion 
of the baptism of children, when they 
came to be performed by the priests, 
were conditional baptism. That is, the 
priest supplied the ceremonies of bap- 
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tism and baptized them on condition 
‘that they had not already been bap- 
tized,’’ as in a very great number of 
cases they undoubtedly had been by 
their parents or friends. No very suf- 
ficient register of the numerous lay bap- 
tisms made when there was no priest 
at the mission was kept, but of course 
there are some recorded. A _ good 
many of them were either made by the 
commandant at the post; by a justice 
of the peace, or by a notary public, 
and certified to under his title, by the 
person administering the rite. I have 
no idea that this was from any feeling 
upon the part of the parishoners, sim- 
ple minded though they were, that 
these official gentlemen were any bet- 
ter qualified to administer the sacra- 
ment than others, but because they 
reasoned that if a record was to be 
made at alJ it had best be made under 
the name and signature of those best 
able both to make it and to secure its 
preservation. Some of them read a 
little curiously. There are a few in 
English which form the only exception 
to the almost universal French in the 
record. 

Upon page 73 appears this in French : 
“On the zoth day of August, 1781, 
was baptized Domitillie, the legitimate 
daughter of Sieur Charles Gautier and 
Madeline Pascal his legitimate wife, 
born the same day at noon. John 
Coates, Notary Public.’’ 

This is the child of the pair whose 
nuptials we noted above. 

Then occurs this in English: ‘I 
certify you that according to the due 


and prescribed order of the church at 
noon on this day, and at the above 
place, before divers witnesses, I bap- 
tized this child Charlotte Cleves. Pat- 
rick Sinclair, Lieutenant Governor and 
Justice of the Peace. Witnesses: 
(Signed) William Grant, John McNa- 
mara, George Macbeth, D. McRay, 
George Meldrum.’’ 

I think however, of the things shown 
by the record itself that which inter- 
ested me most is the light which it 
throws upon the question of slavery, 
both of Indians and of negroes, in these 
north-western posts, during the last 
century and the beginning of the pre- 


sent. 
I have not had the time to carry on 
such an investigation as I would like to 


make concerning its incidents and its 
character, but one thing is certain, it 
must have been a firmly established 
and cherished institution despite the 
boast to the contrary that has some-. 
times been made. The negro slaves 
belonging to various persons in the 
community are frequently spoken of in 
the register. Sometimes it is a child 
of two negro slaves who is baptized, 
sometimes it is two negro slaves who 
are married. Thus, in 1744, Father 
Coquarz certifies to ‘‘ baptizing the 
daughter of Boncoeur, a negro, and of 
Margaret, a negress, belonging to the 
trader named Boutin, obliged to winter 
at Mackinac on his way to the Illi- 
nois.’’ 

Frequently the word ‘‘ esclave’’ is 
used where it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the slave spoken of is red 
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or black. I was much puzzled for a 
long time by the use of the words 
‘* Panis’’ and ‘‘ Panise,’’ evidently in- 
tended from their connection to signify 
a male or female servant of some kind, 
and as they were spoken of as ‘‘ be/ong- 
ing’’ to various people, I inferred that 
they signified slaves. What sort of 
slaves I could not ascertain, for in no 
French dictionary, either of ancient or 
modern French, could I find any such 
word. The words did not seem to be 
used at all as the name of a tribe, or as 
a proper name, but rather as though 
they signified servants held as slaves 
under some different sort of tenure 
from that denoted by the word ‘‘es- 
clave,’’ and this I thought at first must 
be so. I discovered finally their real 
signification. They are corrupted or 
alternative forms of ‘‘ Pawnee,’’ and 
are evidently used to signify ‘‘ Indian’”’ 
slaves as distinguished from ‘‘ negro ’”’ 
slaves. 

A note which I have found in the 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, pur- 
porting to be taken from the memoir of 
one Bougainville, published in France, 
concerning the state of Canada, says, 
that ‘‘the Panis’’ (evidently Pawnee) 
‘“ tribe in America is in the same posi- 
tion as that of the negroes in Europe.’’ 
‘*The Panis tribe,’’ the author says, 
‘*is a savage nation situated on the 
Missouri, estimated at about twelve 
thousand men. Other nations make 
war upon them and sell us their slaves. 
It is the only savage nation that can be 
thus treated.’’ 


Most of the Indian slaves who are 
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mentioned in the register, were, at the 
time of such mention, which is gener- 
ally that of their baptism, quite young 
children. I think that they were in 
most cases given or sold to the French 
or half-breed traders and voyageurs, by 
the Ottawas who had captured or 
bought them. Whether they were all 
Pawnees or not, I think very doubtful. 
I am inclined to think that as the word 
‘*slave’’ became generic because so 
‘* Slavs ’’ the word 


many were sold, 


‘** Panis ’’ among the Ottawas and QOjib- 
ways was applied indiscriminately to 
any slave of any tribe because the 


majority of such slaves were Pawnees. 
However, this is all conjecture on my 
part. 

There are two interesting entries in 
the register concerning slaves belonging 
to the church. 

On page 29 of the baptismal register 
appears this certificate: ‘‘ To-day, 
upon the 16th of April, the Feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, in the year 1750, I have solmenly 
baptized in the Church of this Mission, 
Jean Francois Regis, a young slave of 
about seven years, given through grati- 
tude to this mission last summer by M. 
Le Chevalier, upon his safe return from 
the extreme West, the said infant being 
well instructed and asking baptism. 
His godfather was Sieur Etienne Che- 
nier and his godmother Charlotte Pér- 
rent. Done at Michilimackinac the 
day and year aforesaid. P. Du 
Jaunay.”’ 

Upon page 59 occurs the following : 
‘* To-day, Holy Saturday, the roth day 
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of April, 1762, I have solemly baptized 
a young negro about 20 years of age, 
belonging before yesterday to this mis- 
sion; sufficiently instructed even to 
serve Holy Mass. After which he 
made his firstcommunion. In baptism 
the name of Pierre was given to him. 
His godfather was Jean Baptiste called 
Noyer, voyageur, and his godmother 
Mdlle. Martha Cheboyer. Done at 
Michilimackinac the day and year 
This was signed by Father 
It was a gracious act to 


aforesaid.’’ 
De Jaunay. 


. give the poor negro his freedom bap- 
_ tism. 

A monograph upon the subject of 
slavery in these trading posts of Macki- 
nac, Detroit, Green Bay, Prairie du 
Chien and Chicago, its origin, rise, de- 


cline and extinction, and its character 
and incidents, it seems to me would be 
extremely interesting. 

One matter of which I would like to 
ascertain the date is that of the extinc- 
tion of Indian slavery. The allusions 
to the Pawnee slaves become more and 
more infrequent, and finally before the 
close of the book cease altogether. 
Father Richard states of an Indian 
whom he baptized that he was ‘‘ au ser- 
vice ’’ of Charles de Langlade, but he 
never uses the word ‘‘slave.’’ 

Morgan L. Martin, in an historical 
address at Madison some years ago, 
said that he saw in 1827 a Pawnee wo- 
man at Green Bay, who within a few 
years of that time had been a slave, but 
that she then was free. 

One other thing I think of, which as 
a suggestion springing from this register 
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occurs to me might be worked up in an 
interesting manner, and that is, a dis- 
cussion of the methods and course in 
which the administration of justice was 
continued from the French dominion 
through the English occupation into the 
time the United States took possession 
of the country. Ido not think that 
this register throws any particular light 
upon it, although there is one, Adha- 
mer St. Martin, whose entries appear 
as a justice of the peace during all three 
of these periods. He subscribed him- 
self as one of the ‘‘ Justices of the 
Peace of his Majesty ’’ in March, 1796, 
the American troops not having then 
arrived at the post, although it had 
been long before distinctly agreed that 
the United States should have jurisdic- 
tion over Mackinac. After that for a 
time he -calls himself ‘‘ Justice of the 
Peace for this district,’’ and then, still 
later, in 1797, he says he is a ‘‘ Justice 
of the Peace for the United States.’’ 
It may very well be that he received a 
renewal of his commission, but the re- 
cords and the traditions of Green Bay 
are very clear to the fact that there are 
some at least of the officers commis- 
sioned by the English Government did 
not cease to exercise their functions, nor 
did the inhabitants care to question 
their jurisdiction although they received 
no accession of authority. It may have 
been so also at Mackinac. 

So far as the mere contents of the 
register go, I will call your attention to 
but one other matter, and that is to two 
or three allusions which are contained 
in it to Chicago. It was not till after 
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the close of the entries in this register 
that Chicago became anything to the 
people of Michilimackinac, but an 
outpost known as the Chicago portage, 
but now that this great city is here, it 
naturally becomes interesting to find 
the references to it in such a record 
as this. The first that I noticed is in 
the abridgment from the preceding re- 
cord, with which this register opens. 

For upon the roth of April, 1735, it 

appears that there was baptized Louis, 
slave of Monsieur de Chignaucourt, 
aged twenty years. Beneath the entry, 
in bitterness of heart, the priest has writ- 
ten at another time, ‘‘ Rocambole, pre- 
sentement apostat et sauvagise a Chika- 
go,’’ which may be translated ‘‘a hum- 
bug, at present an apostate, and relapsed 
into savagery at Chicago.’’ Thus it 
will be seen that at a very early time 
Chicago was getting a bad name at 
other places as the resort of the crimi- 
nal classes. 
’ In June, 1846, Father de Jaunay cer- 
tifies that he baptized ‘‘ Louis, the le- 
gitimate son of Amiot and of Marianne 
his wife of this post; the said infant 
having been born at the river Aux 
plains, near to Chikago, early in Octo- 
ber last. The godfather was Mr. Louis 
de Lecorn, captain commanding for the 
king in this post. The godmother was 
Madame Marie Catherine de Laplante, 
wife of Monsieur Bourassa.’’ 

This was a white child; for Amiot 
appears to have been a French trader. 
Does it not settle the question as to 
the ‘‘ first white native of Chicago ’’? 

So far I have confined myself to the 
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records themselves, that is, to what 
they by and in themselves may be con- 
sidered to show or suggest. Pardon 
me if for a few moments I now consider 
them with reference to the interest 
which they have for us when viewed 
in the light of knowledge derived from 
other sources concerning the men who 
figure in this book, and whose hand- 
writing again and again appears through 
it. So considered, there will be no 
lack of interest in them to those to 
whom this sort of historical research 
affords pleasure. There is always 


something fascinating in contempora- 
neous records and signatures of persons 
who were pioneers in this western coun- 
try, and whose names and deeds were 


part of our early history, and I think 
that this is especially the case where 
the records are those of their births, 
baptisms, marriages and deaths. 

It is not particularly to the priests 
who have signed the certificates in these 
registers, to whom I am referring, but 
yet before I speak of other names more 
interesting still, let me call your atten- 
tion to something that may be said of 
them. 

For instance, we know that Father 
de Lamorinie, who makes the first con- 
temporaneous entry in this register in 
1741, was afterwards at the mission on 
St. Joseph river and, being driven from 
there by the vicissitudes of the French 
and Indian war, went to minister to the 
settlers at the mission of St. Genevieve, 
not far from the present site of St. 
Louis. 

By virtue of an infamous decree of 
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the Superior Council of Louisiana, an 
insignificant body of provincial officers, 
who undertook in 1763, to condemn 
the Society of Jesus, and to suppress 
the order within Louisiana, he was 
seized, although upon British soil, and 
with other priests from Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes, taken to New Orleans, and 
sent from there to France, with orders 
to present himself to the Duc de Choi- 


seul. This was his reward for the zeal 


and assiduity and devotion which he 
had manifested in his mission. 

Father Lefranc and Father du Jaunay 
were then left alone as the last Jesuit 
missionaries in this western country. 

Father du Jaunay was at Mackinac 
at the time of Pontiac’s conspiracy. 


On the 2d of June, 1763, the Indians 
attacked Fort Mackinac, massacring 
most of the garrison, and making pris- 
oners of the officers, all of which is 
graphically described in Parkman’s 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
By Father du Jaunay, the captured 
Captain Etherington sent a letter 
shortly afterwards to Major Gladwyn, 
who was then besieged by Pontiac him- 
self in the fort at Detroit, asking for 
assistance which, however, Gladwyn 
was powerless to give. Du Jaunay 
went, and of course through his influ- 
ence with the Indians was enabled to 
carry the note into the fort. Captain 
Etherington says of him in his letter : 
‘**T have been very much obliged to the 
Jesuit for the many good offices he has 
done on this occasion. He seems in- 
clined to go down to your post for a 
day or two, which I am yery glad of, 


as he is a very good man, and has a 
great deal to say to the savages here- 
about, who will believe everything he 
tells them on his return.’’ He begs 
him to send the priest back as soon as 
possible, as they will be in great need 
of him. 

In a diary of the siege of Detroit, 
published in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, it appears that Father Du 
Jaunay left Detroit upon his return up- 
on the 20th of June, 1763. The fol- 
lowing is the entry in the diary: ‘‘ This 
morning the commandant gave to the 
Jesuit a memorandum of what he should 
say to the Indians and French at 
Michilimackinac, as also to Captain 
Etherington, seeing that he did not 
choose to carry a letter, saying that if 
he did and were asked by the Indians 
if he had one, he would be obliged to 
say yes, as he had never told a lie in 
his life.’’ After Father Du Jaunay 
left the mission at Mackinac, he became 
superior of the mission of St. Joseph, 
and remained in the west until 1774, 
and then returned to France to die. 

In 1825 a missionary visiting the 
Indian congregation established at Ar- 
bre Croche, remarked that the memory 
of Father Du Jaunay was religiously 
preserved among all the tribes, and the 
place was pointed out to him where the 
priest used to walk while saying his 
breviary. 

In 1822 the chiefs of the Ottawas 
petitioned the Congress of the United 
States to send them Jesuit priests to 
take the place, they said, ‘‘ of Father 
Du Jaunay, who lived with us in our 
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village of Arbre Croche, and cultivated 
a field in our territory in order to teach 
us the principles of agriculture and 
Christianity.’’ 

Father Gibault, 
vicar-general of Louisiana and Illinois 
I have referred to, was in Kaskaskia as 
a resident priest in 1778, and under- 
took then a mission to Vincennes on 
behalf of George Rogers Clark, and 
succeeded in inducing its inhabitants to 
declare for the Americans. 

Gabriel Richards was a most remark- 
able man in very many ways. Coming 
from France, a Sulpician priest, in 
1792, he was sent by Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, to the settlements in Illinois 
for two purposes. First, that as being 
of the same race and language, he 
might give regular pastoral care to the 
French and Canadians and their half- 
breed descendants, who had, since the 
English occupation, fallen into such 
sad need of it; and, secondly, that he 
might develop and encourage in this 
western country a new growth of the 
Catholic Church from roots that should 
strike more deeply than the old French 
missions could into the newly-born 
American life and national character. 
In 1798, after labors which had become 
more and more fruitful as the years 
went on, he was withdrawn from IIli- 
nois, and went to Detroit, and at De- 
troit, from 1794 until 1832, his aim 
and main work lay. To-day his statue 
upon the noble facade of the city hall 
of Detroit preserves for its inhabitants 
his memory as one of the first and most 
important pioneers of Michigan. 


whose entries as 


He found time as these records show 
to make pastoral visits to the almost 
abandoned Indians and _half-breeds, 
French voyageurs and traders in all the 
Indian missions about. But, as I have 
said, his main work was at Detroit. He 
was there given a free hand. He en- 
larged and improved all the parochial 
and mission schools; he opened an 


academy of a very high class for. the 
higher education of women ;_he insti- 
tuted and carried on a theological semi- 
he supplied his schools with 


nary ; 
chemical and astronomical apparatus, 
no easy task at the time in which he 
did it. In 1807, realizing that English 
and the English tongue were always to 
be in the ascendency in America, he 
established a series of English sermons 
to be given every Sunday in the council 
house of the then newly established 
Territory of Michigan. 

In 1802 he imported from Europe 
for his church in Detroit the first organ 
that was ever brought to the Northwest. 

During the war and after the surren- 
der of Detroit, the English imprisoned 
him upon the ground that he was insti- 
gator and exciter of anti-English feel- 
ing. 

In 1821, as we have seen, he was at 
Mackinac, and he also went to Green 
Bay. I do not know, but I cannot help 
conjecturing, that he was a passenger 
in the second trip ever made by a steam- 
boat upon Lake Michigan or Lake Hu- 
ron. It is certain that the pioneer 
steamer, Walk-in-Water, left Detroit 
for Mackinac upon July 31, 1821, and 
that Father Richard appears to have 
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reached Mackinac just about the time 
the steamer did, in the early days of 
August. It certainly would be quite 
in accordance with his character to 
have the desire to make this trip. If 
he did, he had for a companion the 
Reverend Eleazer Williams, so well 
known in connection with his claim to 
be the son of Louis XVI. and the Dau- 
phin of France. 

In 1823 Father Richard was elected 
as a delegate to Congress from the ter- 
ritory of Michigan, the only instance 
in which a Catholic ecclesiastic has 
been offered or accepted such a posi- 
tion. While in Washington he became 
a great favorite amongst his colleagues 
and in the society of the capital. He 


made at least one important speech. 
It was concerning a proposed appro- 


priation for a military road from 
Detroit to.Fort Dearborn and the mouth 
of the Chicago river. 

In 1832, in a visitation of the Asiatic 
cholera at Detroit, Father Richard, then 
almost seventy years old, devoted him- 
self so constantly to the sick and dying, 
as to cause him finally, entirely worn 
out, to succumb to the dread disease. 
By his dying bed were the saintly Fen- 
wick, his bishop, and his younger friend 
and disciple, Frederick Baraga, who 
afterwards became the bishop of Mar- 
quette, and was destined to revive in 
his own person the glories of the very 
greatest and earliest of the Indian mis- 
sionaries. 

Of the numerous laymen, soldiers, 
traders and voyageurs, whose names and 
signatures appear frequently in this 
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register, and concerning whom history 
has more or less to say, perhaps the 
most striking and interesting figure is 
Charles Michel de Langlade. The re- 
cord of his baptism appears in the 
abridgment of the old register preserved 
at the beginning of this, by which it 
appears that Charles Michel de Lan- 
glade, son of Monsieur de Langlade, 
was baptized upon the oth of May, 
1729. 

Father Lefranc, in 1754, certifies 
‘*that upon the 12th day of August, 
1754, he, a missionary priest of the 
company of Jesis, received the mutual 
consent to marriage of Le Sieur De 
Langlade and Charlotte Ambroisine 
Bourassa, both inhabitants of this post, 
in the presence of the undersigned wit- 
nesses.’’ To this certificate are sub- 
scribed the names of the principal in- 
habitants of Mackinac at the time, 
including+that of ‘‘ Herbin,’’ command- 
ing at the post. Mademoiselle Bou- 
rassa was the daughter of an Indian 
trader of substance and_ standing, 
recently removed to Mackinac from 
Montreal. The register shows that he 
must have had a large family, and both 
Indian and negro slaves. 

Following the marriage, occur at in- 
tervals, careful certificates of baptism 
of various children of Monsieur and of 
Madame de Langlade, and in the capa- 
city of godfather and witness, Charles 
de Langlade has left his signature 
scores of times in this register. 

I do not know how many are familiar 
with his life, but it is one of the most 
romantic and stirring of any of our 
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pioneers in the West, and he is known 
among the inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing state as ‘‘the founder of Wiscon- 
sin.’’ His father was Augustin Lan- 
glade, who was, at a very early period 
in the eighteenth century, a fur trader 
at Mackinac. Augustin Langlade mar- 
ried a sister of the principal chief of 
the Ottawas, and Charles de Langlade 
was therefore a true half-breed. 

His early education in letters was 
undoubtedly one of the cares of Father 
Du Jaunay, but his early education in 
arms was, at the solicitation of his 
savage uncle, intrusted to him. In 
1734, being then but five years old, he 
was allowed by his father, under the 
entreaties of the Indians who had taken 
a fancy to him, to accompany a war 
expedition of his uncle against a tribe 
allied to the English, his adjuring him 
on sending him away, to show no fear. 
When he was sixteen years of age, his 
father and he established a trading post 
at Green Bay, Bay des Puants, as it 
was called in those days. And from 
that time the son resided alternately at 
Green Bay and at Mackinac, when he 
was not absent upon his numerous 
military expeditions. 

Against the Sacs and Foxes, at the 
head of a band of Ottawas, Langlade 
made frequent expeditions after the 
establishment at Green Bay was made, 
to protect the new settlement or to re- 
venge and punish depredations. 

In 1755 there broke out the Seven 
Years War. The French government 
wisely undertook to secure, in order to 
aid the regular troops and the Canadian 


militia, a contingent of the savages and 
coureurs de bois, who were to be found 
about the different trading stations. 
The command was entrusted to Charles 
de Langlade. United to the savages 
by the ties of blood, by the similarity 
of habits, familiar with their language 
and their modes of warfare, of ptoven 
courage and ability, Langlade was ex- 
actly the man for the situation. He 
organized a troop of at least 1,500 In- 
dians and half-breeds, who rallied will- 
ingly under the French flag against the 
hated English. Among his followers 
is believed to have been the chieftan 
afterwards so famous, Pontiac, but this 
is by no means certain. 

This most effective body, Langlade 
led to Fort Du Quesne, and upon the 
gth of July, 1755, about half of his 
force, with him at its head, together 
with 250 Frenchmen under Beaujeau, 
who commanded at Fort Du Quesne, 
marched out from the post and sur- 
prised upon the Monongahela river, the 
army of Braddock, numbering at least 
2,000 men. The terrible rout of the 
English army upon that day is too well 
known to need re-telling. George 
Washington, who was present, in com- 
mand of the Virginia militia, could 
only say of it, ‘‘ we are beaten, shame- 
fully beaten, by a handful of savages 
and Frenchmen.”’ 

The share of De Langlade in this 
victory, the honor of which really en- 
tirely belongs to him, has not been 
sufficiently recognized by historical wri- 
ters, who make Beaujeau its hero, but 
the contemporary accounts leave no 
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doubt in my mind of his rightful claim 
to the distinction. General Burgoyne, 
in a letter to Lord George Germaine, 
in 1777, speaking of Indian allies whom 
he expected, says: ‘‘I am informed 
that the Ottawas and other Indian 
tribes, who are wo days’ march from 
us, are brave and faithful, and that 
they practice war, and not pillage. 
They are under the orders of Monsieur 
de Langlade, the very man who, with 
his troops, projected and executed 
Braddock’s defeat.’’ 

In 1756 Langlade was put in charge 
of a detachment of French and Indi- 
ans, and made numerous expeditions 
from Fort Du Quesne. In 1757 he 
came back from the west at the head of 


several hundred natives and joined 
and after the summer’s 


Montcalm, 
campaign he received from the Gov- 
ernor of Canada (Vaudreuil) orders to 
report at the post in Mackinac as sec- 
ond in command to Monsieur Beau- 
jeau, who was a brother of his old com- 
rade at Fort Du Quesne. 

In 1759 Langlade left Michilimacki- 
nac for Quebec at the head of a body 
of Indians, and joined the army of the 
Marquis de Montcalm. It is evident 
that there were times before the fatal 
day above the Plains of Abraham on 
the 13th of September, 1759, when, 
had his advice been followed, the army 
of Wolfe might have been entirely de- 
stroyed, but he was not allowed the 
use of that discretion which had proved 
so valuable upon the Monongahela. 
He was at the battle on the 13th of 
September, and had two brothers shot 


by his side. Six days afterwards Que- 
bec surrendered. Langlade thought 
the capitulation cowardly, and retired 
in disgust to Mackinac, where he found 
awaiting him a lieutenant’s commission 
in the French army signed by Louis 
XV. Again Langlade joined the army 
and was present at the last victory of 
the French and Canadians on the 28th 
of April, 1760, upon the same field 
where Montcalm had been previously 
defeated. But the end was approach- 
ing, and the hopelessness of the cause 
recognized, Langlade was sent with his 
Indian troops back to the west, where 
shortly after he received the following 
letter from Vaudreuil : 
‘* MONTREAL, 
‘* Ninth of September, 1760. 

‘‘T inform you, sir, that I have to- 
day been obliged to capitulate to the 
army of General Amherst. This city 
is, as you know, without defenses. 
Our troops were considerably dimin- 
ished, our means and resources ex- 
hausted. We were surrounded by three 
armies, amounting in all to twenty 
thousand men. General Amherst was, 
on the sixth of this month, in sight of 
the walls of this city, General Murray 
within reach of one of our suburbs and 
the army of Lake Champlain was at 
La Prarie Longueil. 

‘* Under these circumstances, with 
nothing to hope from our efforts, nor 
even from the sacrifice of our troops, I 
have advisedly decided to capitulate to 
General Amherst upon conditions very 
advantageous for the colonists, and par- 
ticularly for the inhabitants of Michili- 
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mackinac. Indeed, they retain the 
free exercise of their religion ; they are 
maintained in the possession of their 
goods, real and personal, and of their 
peltries. They have also free trade 
just the same as the proper subjects of 
the king of Great Britain. 

‘The same conditions are accorded 
to the military. They can appoint per- 
sons to act for them in their absence. 
They, and all citizens in general, can 
sell to the English or French their 
goods, sending the proceeds thereof to 
France, or taking them with them if 
they choose to return to that country 
atter the peace. They retain their 
negroes and Pawnee Indian slaves, but 
will be obliged to restore those taken 
from the English. The English Gene- 
ral has declared that the Canadians 
have become the subjects of His Brit- 
tannic Majesty, and consequently the 
people will not continue to be governed 
as heretofore by the French code. 

‘*In regard to the troops, the condi- 
tion has been imposed upon them not 
to serve during the present war and to 
lay down their arms before being sent 
back to France. You will therefore, 
sir, assemble all the officers and soldiers 
who are at your post. You will cause 
them to lay down their arms, and you 
will proceed with them to such seaport 
as you think best, to pass from thence 
to France. The citizens and inhabi- 
tants of Michilimackinac wi!l conse- 
quently be under the command of the 
officer whom General Amhurst shall 
appoint to that post. 

** You will forward a copy of my let- 
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ter to St. Joseph and to the neighbor- 
ing posts, in order that if any soldiers 
remain there they and the inhabitants 
may conform thereto. 

‘*T count upon the pleasure of see- 
ing you in France with all your officers. 

‘*T have the honor to be very sin- 
cerely, Monsieur, your very humble and 
very obedient servant, 

** VAUDREUIL.”’ 

In 1761 the English arrived at Fort 
Mackinac. The English officer, Ether- 
ington, invited Langlade to reside as 
before at the fort, and conferred with 
him upon all questions of local admin- 
istration, a precaution which proved 
thereafter of great service. In 1763, 
in the conspiracy of Pontiac, Fort 
Mackinac was surprised by the Indians 
and the English massacred. But before 
that event Langlade had occasion to 
He was 
present at the fort at the time of the 
massacre but could do nothing to arrest 


warn Etherington in vain. 


it. Immediately afterwards, however, 
learning that Etherington and _ his 
second in command were prisoners and 
about to be burned at some distance 
from the fort, he organized a little 
band of Ottawas, loyal to himself, and 
rescued the prisoners, defying the 
drunken victors to oppose him. 

Etherington while a prisoner dele- 
gated his authority at the fort to Lan- 
glade. 

When the Revolutionary war broke 
out Charles Langlade, then almost fifty 
years of age, was induced by the Eng- 
lish, his old enemies, to attempt to se- 
cure, in the interest of the English, all 
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the Western Indians and to raise an 
auxiliary force of Indians for use in the 
war. He joined Burgoyne’s army in 
July, 1777. Burgoyne afterwards com- 
plained of the conduct—not of Lan- 
glade, but of the savages he led—but 
Langlade and his comrade St. Luc de- 
clared that the fault lay not with the 
savages but with Burgoyne and _ his 
want of tact and justice. 

In 1778, Langlade raised an expedi- 
tion to reinforce Lieutenant Governor 
Hamilton, who was marching upon 
Colonel George Rogers Clark, after the 
latter had taken possession of the region 
of the Illinois. Langlade secured the 


assistance even of the Indians whom 
the English commandant at Fort Macki- 
nac, De Peyster, called that ‘‘ horrid 


refractory set of Indians at Milwaukee.”’ 
But the expedition was disbanded upon 
its arrival at St. Joseph, on the recep- 
tion of news that Hamilton had surren- 
dered to Clark. 

For his services in the Revolutionary 
War, Langlade was given a pension by 
the English Government. He remained 
superintendent of the Indians until his 
death, holding thus an office which, as 
I understand it, came from the United 
States Government, as well as a pen- 
sion from England. 

He died in Green Bay in 1800, at 
the age of seventy-one years. He 
could enumerate ninety-nine battles 
and skirmishes in which during his life 
he had taken part, and expressed in his 
later years regret that he could not 
have rounded the even century. 

In the course of this paper I have 

xl-——2 


quoted in full thé marriage certificate 
of Charles Gautier de Vierville. He 
was the nephew of Langlade, and al- 
most as equally distinguished. I shall 
not have time to sketch his life, but it 
is sufficient to say that he fought with 
his uncle upon the Plains of Abraham, 
that he was constantly employed dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War in keeping 
the Northwestern Indians in line with 
the English interest, that for his services 
in war and Indian diplomacy he was 
given a commission as captain by the 
English government, and that after the 
Revolutionary War and before the ces- 
sion of Mackinac to the Americans he 
was the interpreter for the Indians at 
the post. In 1798 he went amongst 
the earliest settlers to Prairie du Chien, 
and there his descendants married and 
lived, and to this day are its leading 
citizens in influence and position. 
Langlade’s second daughter married 
Pierre Grignon, and he, too, figures in 
this register in many different charac- 
ters. He was an Indian trader, who- 
also became one of the early settlers at 
Green Bay, where one of his sons was 
living a respected citizen in 1860 or 
thereabouts. There are many interest- 
ing things that could be said of him, 
but want of space forbids. One thing, 
however, related by his son, Augustine 
de Grignon, a few years before his 
dedth, finds confirmation in this regis- 
ter. In 1787, you may remember, 
Father Payet, as I have said, made a 
visit to Mackinac. Pierre Grignon was 
then at Mackinac, and he deemed it, 
as a good Catholic, a satisfactory oppor- 
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tunity to have his children baptized by a 
priest, and his own marriage with M’lle 
De Langlade confirmed and ratified 
by the same authority. He therefore 
sent a messenger to Green Bay and 
Madame Grignon and six small child- 
ren, varying in ages from six months to 
ten years, were conveyed to Mackinac 
in a birch bark canoe, a distance of 
almost two hundred and fifty miles. 
When they arrived there they were duly 
baptized ‘‘ under condition ’’ (for in all 
probability the ceremony had been 
properly enough performed by lay 
hands), and, as the register sets forth, 
Father Payet conferred upon the father 
and mother the sacrament of marriage 
after (I quote) ‘‘ having received the 
mutual consent that they had already 
given in the presence of witaesses while 
awaiting an opportunity to ratify their 
alliance before an approved priest and 
several witnesses, according to the cus- 
tom and asit is ordered by our Mother, 
the Holy Church.”’ 

Pierre Grignon was evidently a thor- 
ough-going man, for a few days after 
this marriage and baptismal ceremony 
he hunted up and brought to the priest 
a natural son of his by a savage mother, 
and had him also baptized. The boy 
was then thirteen years of age. 

Upon the twenty-third day of May, 
1763, two children were baptized by 
Father Du Jaunay, and he certifies in 
the entry that one was the son of a wo- 
man named Chopin, formerly a slave 
of Monsieur Le Chevalier, but since 
sold to an English merchant (‘‘ com- 
mercant’’) naned ‘‘ Henneri,’’ ‘‘ which 


woman, although not yet baptized, has 
protested, in presenting her child for 
holy baptism, that she never had any 
other faith than that of the Holy 
Church, Catholic, Apostolic and Ro- 
man, and that her new master had 
promised not to constrain her on the 
subject of religion.’’ Ten days after 
this baptism, occurred the frightful 
massacre at Fort Mackinac, and this 
English merchant, called ‘‘ Henneri,’’ 
had a hard time of it. He has left a 
little book from which Parkman, in his 
conspiracy of Pontiac, has drawn his 
entire account of the massacre. It is 
entitled ‘‘Alexander Henry’s Travels.’’ 
He was the only English trader who 
escaped, and he, only after almost in- 
credible sufferings and dangers, and 
through the assistance of a friendly In- 
dian. He was concealed at first in the 
house of Langlade. It would seem 
from Henry’s account that although 
Langlade protected him, he was none 
too well disposed towards him, but 
Langlade’s conduct was praised by 
Etherington and Leslie, and the preju- 
dice which Henry shows, I think must 
have sprung from seeing Langlade so 
cool and unconcerned regarding his 
own safety while he (Henry) was in 
such desperate peril. In his book he 
gives an account of one moment during 
the massacre which vividly impresses 
my imagination. The Indians in the 
fort were furiously cutting down and 
scalping, while yet living, every En- 
glishman they could find. Langlade 
was standing at his window calmly gaz- 
ing at the scene. Henry managed, by 
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climbing a fence, to secure an entrance 
to Langlade’s house, and in despair 
rushed to him begging for protection. 
Langlade turned to him for a moment, 
and then again directing his gaze from 
the window, calmly answered, ‘‘ And 
what. do you think I can do?’’ To 
Henry this seemed a piece of cruel 
heartlessness, but after all Henry was 
concealed in Langlade’s house and af- 
terwards saved, and I think it more 
probable that Langlade’s question arose 
not so much from a want of sympathy 
and compassion as from that invincible 
coolness which had braved death too 
many times to consider it for any one 
the worst thing that could befall him. 

There are many mentions and signa- 
tures in this record of Jean Baptiste 
Beaubien, afterwards one of the settlers 
at Milwaukee and Chicago, and of Al- 
exis La Framboise, who, I think, was 
afterwards buried under the church at 
Mackinac Island. La Framboise was, 
long before Juneau, a settler at the 
present site of Milwaukee. I would 
like to speak of him further, but have 
not time. 

I will close this paper, already too 
long, with two or threeYstories about 
another old pioneer in this western 
country, whose name appears in the 
latter part of these registers. 

Under the direction of Father Rich- 
ard, in 1821, an election was held, 
according to the Canadian custom, of 
margulliers (a sort of wardens), for the 
parish church at Mackinac. Among 
the first elected, it,was certified, was 
Joseph Rollet, whose name also ap- 


pears in the register as a witness to 
several acts of marriage and baptism. 
He declined to act. I suspect that he 
did not care to incur the possible neces- 
sity of pecuniary contribution which 
the office would impose upon him. 
Joseph Rollet was one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, pioneer at Prairie du 
Chien. He was a very noted Indian 
trader in this north-western country. 
His operations extended from St. Louis 
and Prairie du Chien to the Red: River 
settlements. He brought his goods di- 
rectly from Montreal through the lakes 
to Green Bay (of course stopping at 
Mackinac), and thence through the Fox 
river and down the Wisconsin in a fleet 
of Mackinac boats, rowed by French 
Canadians. He became finally such a 
great power in the country that he was 
called ‘‘ King Rollet,’’ while the Indi- 
ans named him ‘‘ The Pheasant,’’ on 
account of his fast traveling. He may, 
indeed, have declined the position of 
marguillier because he was only inter- 
mittently at Mackinac, although in 
1821, at the time he was elected, he 
had changed his headquarters, which 
had formerly been at Prairie du Chien, 
to Mackinac, by accepting an offer 
from John Jacob Astor to join him in 
the American Fur Company, and take 
charge of the trade of that powerful 
monopoly in the Northwest. He after- 
wards again, however, changed his resi- 
dence to Prairie du Chien, where, in 
1827, Governor Cass appointed him 
chief justice of the county. He is 
said to have introduced the first swine 
and the first sheep into Wisconsin, and 
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was always a pushing, energetic and 
enterprising man. In 1814, being 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Eng- 
lish in the existing war against the 
Americans, he raised a company of 
militia, and in connection with one or 
two other officers, secured the surren- 
der of the garrison at the American 
fort at Prairie du Chien and took them 
to Mackinac. 

His reputation however suffered from 
his alleged overkeenness in trading with 
the Indians. Among other stories it is 
related, that he persuaded some simple 
minded Indians (who held to the belief 
for a long time), that the weight of his 
foot placed in the scale—on the other 
side of which were piled furs—was ex- 


actly one pound. Among other Indi- 


ans he secured the name of ‘five 
more’’ because they said, let them 
throw off what number of skins they 
might, in bartering for an article, his 
terms were always ‘‘ five more.’’ 

Mrs. Kinzie, in her book called 
‘¢Wabun,”’ tells a capital story of him. 
A lady remarked to him one day, she 
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says: ‘‘I would not be engaged in the 
Indian trade. It seems to me a system 
of cheating the poor Indians.’’ ‘‘ Let 
me tell you, Madam,”’ replied he, with 
great earnestness, ‘‘it is not so easy a 
thing to cheat the Indians as you imag- 
ine. I have been trying it these twenty 
years, and I have never succeeded.”’ 

One more story of him which ac- 
counts for my suggestion of his reason 
for declining the appointment of Mar- 
guillier, and I have done. 

One day he was crossing the river, it 
is said, at Prairie du Chien, and the ice 
ran very heavily and very swiftly. He 
became so alarmed for his safety that 
he solemnly vowed, that if spared, he 
would devote a thousand dollars to the 
construction of a Catholic church at 
Prairie du Chien. After hard work, 
he and his companion (La Framboise) 
succeeded in getting through the ice 
and making a landing. One foot was 
yet in the boat when Rollet exclaimed, 
‘*Collect it if youcan. You haven’t 
got my note.’’ 

EDWARD Oscoop Brown. 


AN UNIQUE PAGE OF 


EARLY-TIME KENTUCKY HISTORY. 


TueE celebrated Cane Ridge Camp 
Meeting held in Bourbon county, Ken- 
tucky, in August, 1801, was one of the 
events that distinctly marked the early 
period of the nineteenth century, in 
the annals of Kentucky. Wonderful 
and romantic as are many of the 
episodes in the history of the ‘‘ dark 
and bloody ground ;’’ remarkable as 


are many of the facts that make up 
the sum total of Kentucky’s annals ; 
abundantly varied and interesting as 
are the incidents and narratives that 
constitute the early-time history of 
Kentucky, there are few, very few 
more so than those that are directly 
or remotely connected with or grow 
out of the celebrated Cane Ridge Camp 
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Meeting, held at the famous locality 
that gave name to the wonderful meet- 
ing near Paris, the county seat of 
Bourbon county, Kentucky, early 
during the initial period of the nine- 
teenth century. The unparalleled 
manifestations of bodily exercises, the 
prospective, oncoming, cheerful, hope- 
ful, actual result thereof tended to 
mark the fact, the event, the time, the 
multitudes in attendance, the occasion, 
the unique, the remarkable character 
of the strange exercises thereof as an 
era most wonderful in the early-time 
history of that land of romance and of 
poetry, of song and of story. 

There is good reason for believing 
that the celebrated camp meeting un- 
der review was the principal instru- 
mentality that was potential in origin- 
ating, establishing and perpetuating 
that class of meetings in the West and 
Southwest, and in making them a 
characteristic feature in those sections 
of our country to the present day. 
Camp meetings were certainly immense- 
ly popularized, especially throughout 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and adjacent 
sections by the remarkable, the un- 
paralelled success of that held at Cane 


Ridge, Ky.,in August, in the year 1801. 


In writing aforetime, in response to 
a friendly, urgent request years agone, 
of matters preliminary to and as man- 
ifestations of the strange religious 
experiences and stranger still bodily or 
physical exercises, and otherwise, at 
said camp meeting, the writer stated 
that the ‘‘ incipient experiences and 
manifestations of what subsequently 
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became extensively known ‘as the great 
awakening ’ or religious revival of Ken- 
tucky, were witnessed in the scattered 
settlements along the Green and 
Cumberland rivers, in Kentucky, during 
several of the closing years of the last 
century, and the opening year of the 
present. About that time two clergy- 
men, the McGee brothers, one being 
of Calvinistic theology, the other of 
Arminian, held a number of meetings, 
jointly, in the southern portions of 
Kentucky, principally in Logan and 
Cumberland counties, bordering on 
Tennessee. They were sacramental 
meetings, the Lord’s Supper being 
generally administered at or near their 
close, and were usually continued from 
Saturday until Monday. These meet- 
ings were oftentimes attended by such 
crowds that it was found impracticable 
to afford the requisite accommodations 
of those living adjacent to them. It 
therefore became necessary to attend 
in covered wagons, or to take tents 
with them, also a supply of food for 
themselves and horses. Thus gradually 
the camp meetings of Kentucky, and 
to a great extent of the West, originated, 
and subsequently fully established. 
They were the result of a necessity ; 
they supplied a demand that grew out 
of the condition of the people; and 
they met the emergencies of the oc- 
casion, the exigencies of the times.’’ 
Thus were these meetings in the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky first inaugurated and 
became the initial period of the ‘‘great 
awakening,”’ the ‘‘great revival of the 


‘nineteenth century in the West!’’ 
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During the closing year of the eight- 
eenth century, the religious excitement 
which had hitherto been confined prin- 
cipally to a limited number of localities, 
became, during the opening year of 


the present century, wide-spread, and’ 


extended over much of the settled por- 
tion of Kentucky, and also over Ten- 
nessee. These protracted Sacramental 
or Camp Meetings, as they were vari- 
ously called, greatly multiplied, and 
were often continued four or five days. 
Many ministers of different denomina- 
tions participated in them, Calvinist 
and Arminian being alike zealous and 
enthusiastic; many ministers who had 
previously discountenanced and dis- 
couraged the outbreaks of zeal and 
enthusiastic displays at these meetings, 
slowly yielded their opposition and be- 
gan to take an active part in the ser- 
vices of the pulpit and at the altar, and 
give them their most earnest support. 

Great was the excitement of the 
people. Intense feeling pervaded al- 
most the entire population, and im- 
mense numbers gave themselves up 
almost entirely to attendance upon 
these meetings and to religious exer- 
cises. During these years this wonder- 
ful religious excitement, this great 
awakening in the West, as it was called, 
was fully inaugurated over a widely 
extended territory. The meetings grew 
to be of longer continuance, were at- 
tended by constantly increasing crowds, 
and were characterized by increased 
excitement. 


Unusual phenomena also accompa- 
nied them. 


Scores of persons of all 
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classes and descriptions (worshippers 
at these meetings), sometimes rather 
sight-seers than worshippers, would be 
struck down, instantaneously, as by 
electric power, and remain, many of 
them, at least for hours, in a state of 
insensibility, or apparent unconscious- 
ness. A few were known to renfain in 
this condition of apparently suspended 
animation for an entire day! This was 
called the falling exercise, and the in- 
terest of the meeting was generally es- 
timated by the number that ‘‘fell,’’ 
which often ran into hundreds, and, as 
will soon appear, at one meeting at 
least, into thousands! Many of the 
subjects of the falling exercise, as well 
as others also, were seized by a species 
of convulsions called ‘‘ the jerks,’’ dur- 
ing which the whole body would be 
jerked violently from place to place, in 
great measure, regardless of all obsta- 
cles, unless they were absolutely insur- 
mountable. With others, a single 1imb 
only would be thus put into exercise, 
while most of those subject to the jerks 
would commence jerking backward and 
forward with fearful rapidity and vio- 
lence, sometimes bringing the head al- 
most to the floor or ground. 

But it was not alone in the ‘‘ great 
congregation ’’ that these strange exer- 
cises were witnessed, for many persons 
were seized with ‘‘ the jerks ’’ while on 
the highway, and so violently, too, as 
to be often jerked from the saddle ; 
while still others, male and female, 
were often thus affected when engaged 
at their usual avocations upon their 
farms, and in shops, offices and houses. 
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Many persons also at these meetings 
and elsewhere, were seized with a pro- 
pensity to bark, that is, to make noises 
similar to the barking of dogs. Still 
others were irresistibly led to laugh— 
to laugh immoderately, convulsively, 
almost continuously, for many minutes. 
The ‘‘ barking’’ exercise was not so 
general as the jerks, but it was prac- 
ticed with a will. Indulgence in what 
was called holy laughing was, perhaps, 
still less frequent, but all occurred at 
some of the meetings. 

There were other wild performances, 
spasmodic manifestations, and convul- 
sive exhibitions oftentimes witnessed, 
that need not be detailed here, whose 
extravagance and uncouthness were in 
direct conflict with sanctioned rules of 
propriety and the solemnities and de- 
corum of religious occasions. 

The spring of 1801 developed the 
fact that the religious excitement of the 
previous year had not abated ; that the 
convulsive furiousness, the wild deli- 
rium and erratic exercises accompany- 
ing the phenomena had not dimin- 
ished, but had indeed increased and 
become more wide-spread, extending 
farther into Tennessee and across the 
Ohio river into the North West Terri- 
tory, as well as into the western settle- 
ments of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Simultaneous meetings were held in 
many different and distant, and some- 
times in contiguous, localities also, 
while others followed each other in 
quick succession, with attendants al- 
most incredible in numbers, when re- 
moteness of residence is considered. 
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During the progress of these meet- 
ings immense crowds were to be seen 
in all directions, passing and repassing 
upon the roads and paths, while the 
woods adjacent to the meetings seemed 
to be alive with people. Whole com- 
munities and sections of country ap- 
peared to be depopulated. Many 
neighborhoods and localities were al- 
most abandoned, and all ages, sexes 
and conditions were pressing on towards 
the great Camp Meetings. 

The culmination of this remarkable 
excitement was finally reached at the 
famous Cane Ridge Camp Meeting in 
August of this year, (1801.) Cane 


Ridge was seven miles from Paris, in 
Bourbon county, Kentucky, and was a 
Presbyterian community, in which a 


church was organized in 1790, and had 
been for years under the pastoral di- 
rection of Rev. R. W. Finley, one of 
Kentucky’s pioneer preachers. Here 
this strange epidemic reached its acme 
in wild delirium—in overpowering ex- 
citement—in erratic, unheard of con- 
vulsive exhibitions—in indescribable 
exercises—in ludicrous performances 
and excesses -—in uncouthness of bodily 
exercises of great variety and extent— 
in phenomena most remarkable and 
astounding—in the numbers in attend- 
ance, (estimated to be at least twenty 
thousand; some of them living nearly 
two hundred miles distant)—in the 
number of ministers present and of- 
ficiating, there being seven of them 
sometimes, standing upon wagons, on 
stumps or logs, upon the bodies of 
blown down trees, or in tents—in the 
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amount of ministerial service performed 
during the six days continuance of the 
meeting, with little or no intermission, 
even during the rain storms, also in the 
number ‘‘ that fell,’’ there being about 
three thousand who became subjects of 
the. ‘‘bodily exercises ;’’ and not less 
wonderful was this meeting, when the 
number of converts or christianized 
people is considered, these being gene- 
rally reckoned by thousands! In 
these and in many other points of view, 
Cane Ridge Camp Meeting stands un- 
rivalled. 

A son of the aforenamed Rev. R. W. 
Finley, pastor of the Cane Ridge 
Church, though residing a hundred 
miles distantin the Northwest Territory, 
attended this camp meeting, and be- 
He had just reached 
manhood and was a married man. He 
subsequently entered the Methodist 
ministry, and was for many years an 
eminent pioneer preacher of the West 
The Rev. James B. Finley, near the 
close of a long life, gave the following 
account of this celebrated meeting : 


came a convert. 


‘When I arrived upon the ground a 
scene presented itself, not only novel 
and unaccountable, but awful beyond 
description. Language is powerless to 
convey the sublimity and grandeur of 
the scene. Twenty thousand persons 
were being tossed to and fro like the 
tumultuous waves of the sea inastorm, 
while many hundreds were swept down, 
in a brief time, like the trees of the 
forest under the blast of a wild tornado! 
The noise was like the roaring of Ni- 
agara. Seven ministers were preaching 
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at the same time, standing upon stumps, 
logs, and wagons, while Rev. William 
Burk stood upon a fallen tree and was 
declaring the law as from Mount Sinai 
to guilty men, and proclaiming in tones 
of loving tenderness the salvation of 
repentant sinners, through the merits 
of the Savior.”’ 

After the Cane Ridge Camp Meeting 
terminated, the great excitement that 
characterized it, and the accompanying 


phenomena began to decline. The 


zeal, the enthusiasm, the fervor, the 
bodily exercises and delirium that were 


such marked features of this great 
gathering for worship in the wilderness 
of Cane Ridge slowly abated during 
the passing years of the first and second 
decades of the nineteenth century, and 
gradually subsided at last and came 
ultimately to be numbered with the 
‘‘things that were.’’ Especially was 
there an abatement in the violence 
of the bodily movements, although 
during a few of the succeeding years 
the excitement continued with some 
degree of intensity in portions of the 
country, but it was never so general 
nor were the ‘‘ jerks’’ and other bodily 
exercises so prevalent. Many persons, 
however, who had been subjects of 
these exercises during the early years 
of the ‘‘ great awakening’’ remained 
liable to attacks of them or rather con- 
tinued susceptible to the various forms 
of convulsive exercises as long as they 
lived, even tooldage. Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Doak, a Scotch Presbyterian Doctor of 
Divinity, a pupil of Dr. Witherspoon, 
a graduate of Princeton, and a dis- 
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tinguished educator, scholar and mini- 
ster, was one of this class. His or- 
thodoxy was of the Scotch-Calvin-Knox 
sort, and he at first made battle against 
the ‘‘jerks,’’ from the pulpit and 
privately, but finally succumbed, be- 
came subject to them, and occasionally 
had attacks, even down to near the 
time of his death, in 1830, when he 
had attained to the ripe age of eighty- 
two years. 

The ‘‘ jerks’’ and the other bodily 
exercises may be said to have prevailed 
epidemically, (to usea medical phrase), 
for about five years, attacking suddenly, 
sometimes almost simultaneously, large 
bodies of people, widely scattered over 
a great extent of country. Where and 
when men were convened in large 
bodies the ‘‘ jerks ’’ seemed to be con- 
tagious. They then became epedemic, 
and as such ran a. career of about the 
same length, over nearly the same or 
somewhat diminished territory, when 
they took the sporadic form, and as 
such prevailed, more or less, for a 
further period of about twenty years. 
They had a geographical, a locality 
feature, or characteristic too, and were 
apparently not only communicable 
sympathetically but were actually thus 
communicated. Themoral atmosphere 
and religious tone that pervaded these 
large and solemn meetings, together 
with the surroundings and attendant 
circumstances, were in such accord 
with the physical, mental and moral 
condition of the excited multitudes, 
and such was the admirable adaptation 
of the means employed to secure the 
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desired endsand accomplish the wished- 
for objects, as to account logically on 
philosophical, phisiological and meta- 
physical principles for the origin, spread 
and extensive prevalence of the extra- 
ordinary phenomena under consider- 


ation. The greatly agitated masses— 
the unduly excited and extravagantly 
exercised people were doubtless for the 
most part of the ignorant, illiterate 
classes, and while at meetings were 
under high excitement and alarm, in 
fact were in an abnormal condition ; 
they might therefore naturally be ex- 
pected, while in that mental state and 
under the operation of the machinery 
of those meetings, to go into some very 
unnatural, unreasonable, uncouth, 
violent physical performances, and go 
through ridiculous exercises, and they 
did decidely. But I have aimed to 
give only the history—the facts—not 
the philosophy. 

The phenomena of the Cane Ridge 
Camp Meeting were the theme of an 
address prepared and read to the Pion- 
eers of Central Ohio, by Rev. Henry 
M. Hervey, at their meeting held with- 
in the extensive mound builders’ in- 
closure near Newark, on July 4, 1873. 
Rev. Cornelius Springer, an octogena- 
rian veteran, was upon the platform 
during the reading of the paper, and 
by request continued the discussion of 
the interesting topic, after the reading 
of Mr. Hervey’s paper had been con- 
cluded. The venerable Springer had 
been a Methodist itinerant for half a 
century, and had ministered to numer- 
ous societies in the counties bordering 
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on the Ohio river, between Portsmouth 


and Steubenville, in 1816, and for years . 


thereafter; that he frequently, during 
those ministrations, witnessed the 
‘*jerks’’ and other strange exercises. 
He thought, however, that the ‘‘ jerks’”’ 
were mainly confined, as far as he 
witnessed them, to localities that had 
previously received accessions of set- 
tlers from across the Ohio, where they 
largely prevailed earlier in the century. 
These people, our venerable octogena- 
rian friend thought, became subjects of 
the ‘‘jerks’’ where and when they 
were of such common occurrence, over 
in Kentucky, and that no matter where 
they located, they were liable to remain 
subjects of them, the more impression- 
able of them sometimes on slight pro- 
vocation, or under a limited degree of 
excitement. 

The writer hereof, more than a quar- 
ter of a century after the Cane Ridge 
Camp Meeting and its remarkable inci- 
dents had passed into history, made the 
acquaintance of Rev. William Burk, the 
minister who stood upon the prostrate 
tree at Cane Ridge Camp Meeting, and 
preached to young Finley and the ex- 
cited multitude. He was then minis- 
tering to an independent congregation 
of Arminian creed in Cincinnati, and 
on week-days serving the people of said 
city as postmaster. 

And after the youthful convert at 
Cane Ridge (James B. Finley) had 
grown gray in the itinerant ministry of 
the Methodist church, the writer hereof 
became intimately acquainted with him, 
and maintained this intimate personal 
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acquaintance many years, even to the 
time of the veteran’s death, which oc- 
curred only a few years ago, often lis- 
tening with interest to his sermons and 
addresses on themes moral and literary, 
especially temperance addresses. 

The writer also recalls with pleasure 
the fact that he frequently gave audi- 
ence during the pulpit ministrations of 
Rev. James Gallagher, as early as 1830 
and later. This gentleman passed: 
through the great revival scenes of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, his father, 
mother and sister being converts, and 
perhaps subjects of the ‘‘ bodily exer- 
cises.’? Mr. Gallagher was a distin- 
guished divine who ministered to a 
congregation in Cincinnati from 1830 
to 1835, and was also well known as 
chaplain in the popular branch of 
Congress from 1852 to 1853, whose 
death at an advanced age took place in 
October of that year. 

The writer further adds that he was 
also on terms of fraternal relations for 
a half century with the recently de- 
ceased octogenarian pioneer minister 
(Rev. Cornelius Springer), under whose 
ministration ‘‘the jerks’’ and other 
exercises were of frequent occurrence, 
and that it was from him and the other 
aforenamed ministers, all witnesses of, 
and actors therein, that he obtained 
most of the facts presented in this pa- 
per, and the incidents above related. 
And they are all witnesses whose credi- 
bility has been long since established. 

During the wild excitement that 
attended the meetings above described, 
many hundreds, and even thousands, 
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became Christians, but it is also to be 
borne in mind that very many persons 
were seized with _‘‘ the jerks’’ and 
other hideous exercises, who never be- 
came Christians, who never cherished 
well-founded Christian hopes, or un- 
doubted Christian faith ; who did not 
earnestly cultivate the Christian graces; 
who never gave much heed to the cul- 
ture of their moral and religious facul- 
ties; who were not intent on maintain- 
ing a consistent Christian character ; 
who, in fact, did not particularly desire 
to become or be religious, or lead lives 
of piety, and who really never during 
the continuance of the great awakening 
became, or professed to be, Christians. 
With these, and such as these, ‘‘ the 
jerks’’ and other like exercises, such 
as laughing, barking, and falling, were 
mainly a nervous, physical operation, 
often communicated sympathetically, 
but were doubtless sometimes involun- 
tary. Men yielded to the impulse to 
jerk and be jerked because it was easier 
to jerk and be jerked than to resist. 
That they yielded to the impulse, and 
either willingly or unwillingly, became 
subjects of the bodily exercises, could 
not be urged logically in support of the 
belief that they were then: Christians, or 
that they were ever likely to be genuine 
converts. Butit is also true, that there 
was a decided moral improvement in 
the west where the great Sacramental 
and Camp Meetings had produced any 
marked effect. Previous to the ‘‘ great 
awakening,’’ accounts are generally 
agreed that a general spirit of scepti- 
cism was prevalent in the West. This 


was true to a less degree after the great 
revival than before. The revival was 
productive of good. 

Although it must be admitted that 
great multitudes of people passed 
through the ‘‘bodily exercises’’ ‘‘many 
a time and oft,’’ without immediately 
becoming Christians, or even reaching 
the conclusion that they would lead 
religious lives, yet much good was ac- 
complished through the agency of the 
great meetings in arousing the public 
mind to a very great extent, to the con- 
templation of the subject of religion ; 
and as a result in after years many of 
these people became good, devoted, 
faithful practical Christians. 

Other results followed the Cane Ridge 
Camp Meeting and the jerks and other 
bodily exercises, that were manifested 
at that famous gathering. Most of the 
active ministers and people that had 
any church relations, were either Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians or Methodists, and 
these were the three denominations that 
were chiefly drawn upon during the 
modification of the religious views of 
the people of Kentucky, subsequent to 
‘* the great awakening.’’ The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians originated during the 
early years of ‘‘ the great awakening ”’ 
in Kentucky. The Presbytery of 
Transylvania, owing to a deficiency of 
educated ministers, after the great re- 
vival of 1800-01, licensed somelaymen 
to preach. These being opposed by some 
ministers of the Presbytery, for lack of 
education, were refused ordination by 
the Synod, who overruled the action of 
the Presbytery. The Cumberland 
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Presbytery was then organized and that 
body received them. The validity of 
this act was denied by the Synod and 
by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The ordination of 
these laymen was declared null and 
void, and then the Cumberland Presby- 
tery withdrew from the Presbyterian 
Church and proceeded at once to es- 
tablish the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, which was fully accomplished 
in 1810. In doctrine this church oc- 
cupies a sort of middle ground between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. It has 
had a very rapid growth, many Presby- 
terians (ministers and laymen) having 
united with it. It is Presbyterian in 
government, havinga General Assembly, 
twenty-five Synods, a hundred and six 


presbyteries, about 1,025 ministers, 2,- 
000 congregations, 130,000 communi- 
cants, seven collegiate institutions and 
six religious papers. 

Another schism sprung up in the 
churches of Kentucky after the Cane 


Ridge Camp Meeting, in 1801. Also 
im Tennessee. Rev. Barton W. Stone 
D. Purviance and threé other ministers 
in 1801 withdrew from the Synod of 
Kentucky, and uniting with others 
formed the church or denomination 
called Christian, perpetuating the organ- 
ization in 1804. It is someiimes called 
the New Light Church, is mildly anti- 
trinitarian in doctrine and favors adult 
baptism by immersion, and is congre- 
gational in church government. This 
church is divided into North and South, 
it aggregates more than a thousand so- 


cieties, 1,200 ministers, about 600 
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churches, over 70,000 members, six 
colleges and six church or religious 
papers. 

And still another extensive change of 
church relations and of religious opinions 
followed the great religious excitement 
of the earlier years of the century, in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. This was a 
falling away chiefly from the Baptist 
Church of the United States under the 
lead of Rev. Alexander Campbell, a 
Scotch divine who was educated in 
Glasgow, and began his ministerial 
career in western Pennsylvania in 1810. 
He soon gave up Calvinistic views, 
joined a Baptist church, and advocated 
immersion as the only proper mode of 
baptism. 

Some years later, after fellowship 
with Baptist churches had been for 
some time withheld from him, he and 
his followers founded a religious sect 
calling themselves ‘‘ Disciples of Christ,’’ 
but are commonly called ‘‘ Campbell- 
ites.’’ The founder of this sect was a 
man of eminent talents and scholar- 
ship, and his followers under his leader- 
ship rapidly multiplied from the begin- 
ning, and nowhere was the progress of 
this sect more rapid, if indeed as rapid 
as in the localities where the religious 
excitement of 1801 most prevailed. 
This sect probably drew more largely 
upon the Baptist churches than upon 
any others. The statistics published 
years ago showed a membership then of 
350,000, and rapidly increasing. Its 
members were largely confined to Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Virginia. In 1823 
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Mr. Campbell commenced the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ Christian Baptist,’’ sub- 
sequently merged in the ‘ Millenial 
Harbinger,’’ which became the recog- 
nized organ of the sect. Both were re- 
ligious monthly publications, conducted 
’ with great ability and not a little 
scholarship. 

Mr. Campbell founded a College in 
1840, at Bethany, a village in Brooke 
county, West Virginia, and there is 
where he published his monthly maga- 


zines. There are a number of other 


colleges conducted in the interest of 
this sect, as well as a number of other 
publications in various sections of the 
United States devoted to the advance- 
ment of the theological views of the 
sect that call themselves the ‘‘ Disciples 


of Christ.’” Mr. Campbell was a man 
of great intellect, held many debates 
on a variety of religious subjects, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Christian Baptism,’’ ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,’’ on ‘‘the Infallibility of the 
Church of Rome,’’ and on other ques- 


tions, including universalism and slav- 
ery, holding that the Bible tolerated, 
if it did not sanction the latter. He 
was also the author of many books, 
and probably gave direction to the 
religious thought of a larger portion of 
the American people than any other 
Christian teacher or leader of the pre- 
sent century. 

The slavery and secession questions 


’ greatly rent the churches in Kentucky. 


The Methodist church was rent in 
twain under the leadership of Bishops 
Kavanagh and Bascom in 1844, and 
other ministers—the Baptist church, 
under pro slavery leaders—and the 
Presbyterian church has been divided 
between North and South, and had 
been previously ruptured, as already 
stated, by Cumberland Presbyterian- 
ism, and by New School and Old 
School Presbyterianism. And those 
churches remain divided to the present 
day. IsAAC SMUCKER. 
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VERSIONS. OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 


MORE IMPORTANT 


VERSIONS AND EDITIONS OF THE 


BIBLE PRINTED IN THE I5TH CENTURY, AND ALLUSIONS TO AFFINITIES 


BETWEEN LANGUAGES IN 


1478. 
Amonc the Incunabula appears a 
Latin Bible printed in folio, at Venice, 
by Ratisbon. It is in Gothic letter and 


without title-page or pagination. An 
edition of the Bible in Latin was printed 
also at Venice, by Reynsburch, and 


several editions of the Bible in Latin 
were printed at Nuremburg by Ko- 
burger. A copy of the edition in 
Gothic letter, and without title-page, 
is in the library of the Emperor of 
Austria, by whose permission Baron 
Von Zhishman, Imperial Privy Coun- 
sellor, sends a descriptive list of 169 
remarkable Bibles which this library 
contains. An edition of the Bible in 
Latin was printed at Venice by Jenson. 
A copy may be seen in the collection of 
the B. & F. Bible Society. 
1480. 

An edition of the Bible was printed in 
Latin at Venice by Hailbrun, and an- 
other at Nuremburg by Koburger. A 
copy is in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. An edition of the Bible 
was printed in German at Ausburg by 


*Copyrighted 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


WHICH THE BIBLE WAS TRANSLATED. 


Sorg. It isin folio and without title- 
page or signatures. The first Bible 
printed in Low German passed through 
the press at Cologne. It is printed in 
double columns, and is without title- 
page, register, or pagination. Quontel, 
of Cologne, printed in Saxon, portions 
of the S.S. The Old Saxon was 
probably cognate with the Gothic, and 
a similarity of structure prevails be- 
tween these two dialects. The Anglo- 
Saxon, as is well known, was the lan- 


‘ guage introduced into England with the 


Saxon domination by three distinct 
tribes of the Saxon Confederacy, name- 
ly, the Old Saxons; the Angles from 
Anglen in the southeast of Sleswick in 
Denmark ; and the Jutes from Jutland. 
The whole of England was divided 
among these three tribes: the Old 
Saxons established themselves in the 
West and South, forming the kingdoms 
of Essex, Sussex and Wessex. The 
Angles obtained large dominions in the 
North and East of England, and the 
South of Scotland, and the Jutes pos- 
sessed a small territory in Kent and the 
Isle of Wight. Of these tribes the 
Angles appear to have been most 
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numerous, and they gave their name to 
their adopted country. The three 
Saxon tribes who thus established their 
eight separate kingdoms in Britain, all 
spoke dialects of one language. The 
dialect of the Angles was broader and 
more harsh than that of the West 
Saxons, and was distinguished by the 
name of the Dano-Saxon, whereas the 
dialect of the West Saxons was called 
pure Saxon. These two dialects re- 
mained distinct as long as Anglo-Saxon 
was the language of England, yet the 
difference between them was not greater 
than that which now exists between 
the dialects of English spoken in differ- 
ent counties in England. Although the 
Anglo-Saxon ceased to be spoken in 
the reign of Henry III., yet it still lives 
in the English language of which it 
forms the foundation. Itisvery doubt- 
ful whether the entire Scriptures have 
ever been translated in Anglo-Saxon, 
for there is no traditionary account of 
a complete version, and all the biblical 
MSS. in Anglo-Saxon in existence at 
the present time contain but select 
portions of the sacred volume. The 
literal versions of such parts of S.S. as 
have been translated into Anglo-Saxon 
have chiefly been transmitted to us in 
a form of interlineations of Latin MSS. 
1481. 

The Psalms were printed at Milan in 
Greek and Latin. This edition, edited 
by Crestonus, is known by its colophon. 
It is printed in double columns and 
contains twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
lines toafullcolumn. Another edition 
of Koburger’s Latin Bible was published 
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at Nuremburg. It is without title-page 
or register, and the canons are placed 
after the imprint. Anedition of the 
S.S. in Spanish was printed in Amster- 
dam by Fernandez. This language has, 
in a great measure, been formed by the 
commingling of Shemitic and Indo- 
European elements. The Cantabrian, 
apparently the most ancient language 
of the Peninsular, was nearly swept 
away when the Roman legions took 
possession of the country, and during 
several centuries Latin was almost ex- 
clusively spoken. The power of the 
Roman in Spain was eventually super- 
seded by that of the Goths but the 
Latin language maintained its ground 
until it became so changed and cor- 
rupted by the influence of the Gothic 
tongue that it insensibly merged into a 
newdialect. During the long supremacy 
of the Moors in Spain, and the conse- 
quent predominance of the Arabic 
language, this new compound was sub- 
jected to further modification by the 
introduction of Arabic terms. Not- 
withstanding the slight amalgamation 
with the Arabic, Spanish has preserved 
a closer resemblancg¢ to the Latin than 
any of the other Neo-Latin languages. 
A copy of the Psalms printed this year 
in Dutch, was loaned to the Caxton 
Exhibition by the Bodleian Library. 
Caxton is entitled to much credit for 
his enterprise, but the first work which 
he translated from the French was not 
the Bible. In 1471 he translated, at 
command of Margaret, duchess of 
Burgundy, the ‘‘Recueil of the Histories 
of Troy.’’ This volume was multiplied 
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by the method usual at that period, 
and as the book was popular, Caxton 
(who was then Governor of the English 
at Bruges) became impatient at the 
slow means by which copies were pro- 
duced. About this time Colard Mausion 
introduced at Bruges the new art of 
printing, and an arrangement was made 
between Caxton and Mausion whereby 
the former furnished the funds to pur- 
chase type and. presses for a printing 
establishment. The volume above 
named was the first book in English 
which came from this press. The 


second was a translation by Caxton of 
a treatise entitled ‘‘ The Gameand Play 
of Chesse,’’ which was published in 
1474, probably at Bruges. 


1482. 

The Pentateuch was printed at Bo- 
logna, in Hebrew, on vellum, by Abra- 
ham ben Chayin de Tintori. This book 
may properly be named among Bibles, 
because it contains a translation into 
English of nearly the whole of the 
Pentateuch and the gospels. It con- 
tains also the points of Chaldee para- 
phrase and Rashi’s Commentary. 

; 1483. 

During this year the ninth and the 
finest edition of Koburger’s Bible made 
its appearance at Nuremberg. It is in 
folio, without title-page or signatures, 
printed in double columns, 50 lines in 
afullcolumn. This is the first Ger- 
man Bible printed at Nuremburg, and 
contains many extraordinary woodcuts, 
In one of these curious and fanciful 
illustrations Moses appears with horns. 
Jerome, in translating from the He- 


brew, made the Latin Vulgate to say of 
Moses, as he came down from the 
mount, ‘‘His head radiated with 
light’’; erring in that he misinter- 
preted the Hebrew word indicating 
both a horn and a pencil of light. In 
the Hebrew language the same word is 
used for each, and as this language is 
to a certain extent objective, and the 
term employed expresses shape, it was 
construed as meaning his face had rays 
of light streaming from it. When, 
therefore, Michael Angelo turned to 
the Roman Vulgate for a description 
of Moses, he found him pictured with 
horns, in the book of Exodus. Thus 
it was that in his works of art he rep- 
resented with these appendages the 
great law-giver of Israel. The final 
page of a copy in the possession of the 
writer reads as follows: ‘‘ Published 
by Anthony Koburger at the noble im- 
perial capital, Nuremburg, after the 
birth of Christ and in the Law of 
Grace, the fourteen hundred three and 
eightieth year, on the Monday after 
Innocents.’’ Mr. Quaritch values a 
copy of this edition in his collection, 
according to his catalogue, at one hun- 
dred pounds sterling. The Lenox Li- 
brary, the British Museum, the Impe- 
rial Library at St. Petersburg, and the 
private library of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, each has a copy of this Bible. 
Other copies may be found both at 
home and abroad, for they are not so 
rare as the Psalmorum Codex. Neither 
time nor space will permit the mention 
of the places where all the Bibles de- 
scribed in this series of papers may be 
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found, but a few names will occasion- 
ally be given. An edition of the Bible 
in Latin appeared with the epistle of 
Moneliensis on the first leaf. It is 
without title-page or pagination, and at 
the end are ‘‘ Interpretationes nominu 
hebraicorum.”’ 
1484. 

A Latin Bible was published at Venice 
by Siligenstat, and Ulmac’s Biblia Lati- 
na, with Biblia Vulgata, passed through 
the press in the same city. This Bible 
is included in a list of forty-two re- 
markable Bibles transmitted by the 
Librarian of the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburgh. 

1487. 

The Hagiographa, the name given by 
the Jews to their third division of the 
Old Testament, was printed in Naples. 
Concerning the arrangement of this di- 
vision contradictory statements appear 
in the writings of Josephus, Philo, 
Jerome, and the Talmud. According 
to the arrangement now general among 
the Jews, the Hagiographa includes the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the Chronicles. A Bible was printed 
in French paraphrase by Guyard de 
Moulins or Comestor. It is in folio, 
and contains many curious woodcuts. 
An edition of the Bible in Italian was 
published at Venice by Nicolo di Mal- 
lermi, and Ravabenis printed in Latin 
another edition of his Bible. 

1488. 

The first complete edition of the 

Bible in Hebrew was published at Son- 
xi.—3 


cino, by Tintori, who printed the Pen- 
tateuch in the year 1482. He was a 
German Jew, who had the reputation 
of being the best of Hebrew printers. 
Copies of this edition are so rare that 
only nine are known to exist, one of 
which is in the library of Exeter Col- 
lege in England. 

An edition of the Bible in Bohemian 
was printed in double columns, without 
numerals or catchwords, and with 47 
lines toa full page. It is in folio, and at 
the end is a register of the Epistles and 
Gospels, printed alternately in red and 
black. Some portions of a Bohemian 
version of the Scriptures were in exist- 
ence in manuscript at an earlier period, 
and are yet preserved in the libraries 
of Vienna, Prague, and Oels in Silesia. 
The various books of Scripture were 
read and circulated in Bohemia,: in 
separate portions, until the time of 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, the mar- 
tyrs of the fifteenth century. About 
the time that Huss began to preach 
against the evils of the Roman Church, 
the several portions of Scripture that 
had been translated into Bohemian 
were for the first time collected. After 
the martyrdom of Huss, many copies 
of the Bible were written by women, 
and the scriptural knowledge of the 
Taborite women is noticed by Sylvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius II. From 1410 
to 1488, when this Bible was first prin- 
ted, no less than four different recen- 
sions of the entire Scriptures can be 
traced, and many more of the New 
Testament. About thirty-three copies 
of the whole Bible, and twenty-two of 
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the New Testament, written during this 
period, are still extant, but all have 
evidently been executed from the Vul- 
gate. This edition, published by the 
United Brethren, furnishes one of the 
earliest instances on record of the ap- 
plication of the newly-invented art of 
printing to the multiplication of the 
Scriptures in a living tongue. 
1489. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 

in Latin at Strasbourg. A copy is in 


the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 
1490. 

An edition of the Bible was published 
at Augsburg in German, by Schonsper- 
ger. A pictorial Bible was published 
at Zwolle by Van Os Breda. 

1491. 

A Bible in Low German was printed 
in folio, at Lubec, in two columns, 
with 66 lines to a full column. A 
copy is in the possession of Earl Spen- 
cer. CHARLES W. DaRLING. 


(To be Continued.) 





TECUMSEH :—SHOULD HE HAVE 


‘ Great souls are not made for failure; they fall, 
But God in his patience regathers them all ; 
Like stars they are set in the dimness of time 
To illumine the world with their light sublime; 
And while glimmers a ray from the mightiest 

star, 
‘The soul of Tecumseh shall shine from afar.’’ 
Jessie F. O’DONNELL. [In October Mac- 
AZINE OF WESTERN History]. 


But for the power of the then seven- 
teen United States, committed to the 
hands, for the time being, of Gen. 
William Henry Harrison, as commander 
of the Northwestern armies, Tecumseh, 
backed by England, would have been 
the ‘‘founder of an empire which 
would have rivaled that of Mexico or 
Peru.’’ That vast outlying territory 
sweeping oceanward beyond the Wabash 
and the lakes, which has since fur- 
nished twenty-six additional states as 
stars upon our National ensign, might 
have been another British-Indian King- 
dom—ruled by Tecumseh and his suc- 
cessors as Governor General. 


A MONUMENT? 


Tecumseh and Harrison confronted 
each other in battle, for the first time, 
at Fallen Timbers—the one as chief of 
the Shawnees, and the other as an 
officer of the United States Army. By 
the light of flashing powder they first 
saw each other’s face. Wayne and 
Little Turtle had disappeared from a 
war which experienced simply a sus- 
pension of hostilities by the terms of a 
treaty to which Tecumseh refused to 
be a party. Henceforth it is a Harri- 
son vs. Tecumseh. Tecumseh never 
acquiesced in the right of the Miamis 
to sell their land. He claimed that 
the Miamis were a part of the great 
Indian Confederacy, and, therefore, 
could not sell what belonged to them 


only in common with other tribes. 
The United States maintained that 
possession of land was the highest and 


best evidence of ownership. Hence 
the purchase from the Miamis was 


lawful. The Greenville treaty, there- 
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fore, took from Tecumseh his home, 
his birthplace—the old Indian village 
of Piqua, where he was born in 1768. 
Here we find Tecumseh’s pretext for 
war—the motives which actuate him in 
the exercise of the tomahawk upon the 
field of battle, and his extraordinary 
talents in council as an orator and 
statesman—nothing but love of coun- 
try. 

On the other hand there was the re- 
sistless westward march of civilization, 
the foremost and most distinguished 
adventurer being William Henry Harri- 
son. The Indian had in Tecumseh his 
noblest and grandest chieftain ; the 
American, a polished scholar, an able 
General and a Christian gentleman in 
Harrison. ‘Tecumseh had said to Har- 
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rison at Vincennes: ‘‘ You and I will 
have to fight it out.’’ And they did. 

Laying aside — disdainfully ? — the 
uniform of a Brigadier-General in the 
British Army, Tecumseh went into the 
battle of the Thames, whither English 
cowardice and treachery had led him, 
wearing his costume as Chief of the 
Shawanees, and fell, October 5, 1813, 
as gloriously as McPherson died at 
Atlanta—both fighting for the self same 
native land. 

For one I should like to see something 
besides a picture of his devastated home 
at old Piqua to remind the people of 
the Northwestern Territory that it gave 
birth to the greatest Indian that ever 


lived. 
Bi Di. F. 





WESTERN 


Wuen the older sections of our 
country, a third of a century ago, 
sent their sons to possess the boundless 
and promising lands that lay to the 
west of the Mississippi, it was not the 
weak and slow who went, but the hardy 
and strong,—the best of the sons and 
daughters of America, who could not 
only possess the land, but hold it 
against the discouragements of after 
years, as well as the physical hardships 
of the early days. In this fact may 
be found the reason for a growth that 
has been as substantial and is as per- 
manent as it has been phenominal in 
its rapidity. 

In a recent ride across western 
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Missouri and eastern Kansas, the writer 
was amazed at the evidences of pros- 
perity and development seen upon 
every hand. Was this the land that,— 
as it seems in memory,—on yesterday 
was held by the Indian and frontiers- 
man? It is not only the oldest of us 
who can remember when the first 
shrill note of the locomotive was heard 
beyond the Mississippi, and now the 
iron lines gird the territory in every 
direction. The war was not long ago, 
and yet it was only just before the war, 
when the white wings of the emigrants’ 
wagons were spread to these breezes ; 
and a new trail was cut across these 
meadows. America has many marvels, 
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and among the greatest is the leap 
westward that civilization has taken 
the last twenty-five years. 

As one sits at the car windows, roll- 
ing along over lines that in all respects 
are the equals in safety and comfort of 
the older roads to the east, he involin- 
tarily asks: ‘‘Why may not this be 
Ohio, or even New England? Here 
are farms well tilled, here are little 
villages clustered about with the school- 
house, court house and church side by 
side. Here is prosperity, and that in- 
dustrial thrift that makes prosperity 
secure. Here, in these larger towns, 
are the houses and blocks of stone and 
brick, the streets well paved, with 
water works, electric lights, gas, street 
cars and similar necessary adjuncts of 
this progressive age. Here, in the 
residence quarters, are handsome and 
substantial homes. Can it be that even 
the foundations of these were laid less 
than two score of years ago?’’ No 
wonder that the traveler from the older 
and sedate nations across the sea, 
views it all in a maze of wonder; and 
he accepts the most improbable yarn 
of the romancer without hesitation, 
simply because he has wondered at so 
much that he knows to be true, that 
he accepts as truth all that he is called 
upon to wonder at. 

The pioneers in any land are usually 
the men whose capital lies in their 
strong hands, habits of industry, and 
willingness to work,—men who do not 
carry capital with them, because they 
have little to carry, and are going 
amid the opening chances of a new 

¢ 


land to seek wealth, rather to invest 
that which they have. This admitted, 
how comes it that these newly-made 
states and newly-built towns are able 
to spring up as if in a day, and to show 
the safe investment of millions of 
cash ? 

In the answer to this we discover 
one of the new inventions of modern 
finance,—one of the skillful means 
which wise men have created to make 
the old and wealthy east and the young 
and lusty wealth, of mutual aid to each 
other; the commercial or financial 
union of the two together, in such com- 
pact of mutual help as shall aid them 
both. 

The East had, in great or small sums, 
the accumulated wealth of generations 
of labor, invention, development, and 
thrift, while the West had only the 
foundation of the present—the land,— 
and the sure returns of the future, 
provided capital enough could be se- 
cured to make sure their development. 
Under old methods and in former times 
that capital would have been obtained 
by generations of toil and frugal living, 
but in this age of steam and electricity 
a method much more direct and equally 
secure, was devised. The overflow of 
the East was loaned to the West; and 
every dollar so taken out of the 
plethoric idleness of eastern vaults, 
was so invested as to make the security 
perfect, and give the new community 
the needed means with which to do its 
work. One thing the investors were 
sure of it. The value of to-day would 
be sure of an increased value to-mor- 
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row, as the country grew, population 
came in, new railroads opened, and 
natural resources were developed,—thus 
increasing the value of the security, 
and making the investment more safe. 

As one writer, in his description of 
the wonderful growth and development 
of Kansas City and the territory of 
which it is the metropolis, has recently 
said : 

‘*But Kansas is only a portion of the 
country tributary to Kansas City. As 
of old, when it was said that all roads 
lead to Rome, 80 Kansas City, with 
her railroads radiating in every di- 
rection, has long enjoyed her proud 
position as financial and business center 
of the Great West. What has been 


said of Kansas applies, more or less, 
to Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Colo- 


rado, New Mexico, Texas, Indian 
Territory, Arkansas, and the whole rich 
country penetrated by the Kansas City 
system of railroad, and the demand for 
capital to develop and improve this 
vast territory is increasing from year 
to year, and the security available for 
its loan is augmenting as improvement 
advances. So long as settlers and 
farmers can obtain money for the im. 
provement of lands, or the purchase of 
stock at advantageous rates of interest, 
just so long must their course be 
marked by advancement; and, with 
that assured, the material growth and 
progress of the country must inevitably 
follow. 

‘‘The West acknowledges its debt to 
the East. It has received men and 
money ; men who have seen in a newer 


country, with growing values, better 
chance to accumulate and quicker re- 
wards for labor ; men of ambition and 
keen business foresight. Eastern money 
has been a necessity in the West. With- 
out it, the marvelous growth could not 
have been obtained in such limited 
time ; so much wealth could not have 
been produced ‘on the soil in a quarter 
of a century. Much of this capital 
from the East has come in the hands 
of its owners to stay; much has been 
loaned at a rate of interest advantage- 
ous to both the borrower and lender. 

‘‘There are many reasons why 
Eastern investors prefer Western loans, 
when obtained through reliable agencies. 
Western loans represent greater se- 
curity than Eastern loans, on account 
of simple titles, larger margins, and 
rising values of lands. The: safety of 
such investments has been determined 
by the satisfactory experience of the 
savings banks of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and the life insurance com- 
panies of Hartford, Connecticut, with 
investments aggregating more than 
$200,000,000.”’ 

The demand in the money-centers 
grew as people began to understand and 
appreciate this form of investment in 
Western securities, and naturally there 
was seen the need for better facilities 
for the transfer of business between the 
two sections. Hence the Investment 
Companies came into being,—not sud- 
denly created out of the theory of 
some speculator, but slowly and surely 
evolved out of supply and demand, 
and proving safety and usefulness by 


- 
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each day’s test of their powers and 
purposes. These corporations were 
formed with a special view to the in- 
vestment of capital in farm mortgages, 
and securities. ‘These companies, as 
has been said; ‘‘ afford facilities for 
obtaining in these rapidly growing 
states and territories, the best passible 
investments, at a rate of interest as 
high as is consistent with absolute se- 
curity, and with their Western offices 
in Kansas City, and Eastern offices 
in Eastern money centers, and 
efficient negotiators between the 
borrowers of the West, the 
lenders of the East. For their own 
protection the investment companies 
have been instrumental in securing the 
passage of an admirable'set of laws in 
the different Western States, the wis- 
dom of which is shown by the result, 
and increase of confidence in Western 
investments by the more conservative 
elements of the East.’’ 

Some idea of the extent to which the 
business has grown, may be gleaned 
from the following facts: That the 
amount of capital represented by the 
Investment Companies of Kansas City, 
aggregated $7,730,000 in 1888 ; which 
is almost double the amount of capital 
shown by such companies in 1886. This 
advance has been effected largely by 
necessary increases of capital stock, as 
the demands of radidly growing busi- 
ness have become pressing. All of 
these corporations are legitimately con- 
nected with the real estate interest, 
while some of them have banking de- 
partments, and many of them exercise 
some of the functions of banks. 


and 


Among the many useful ways by 
which an Investment Company can 
serve the public and be of great aid to 
its patrons, the following may be men- 
tioned : As agent for the great insurance 
and other companies in the East, that 
have large sums of money, seeking 
long-time investments at reasonable 
rates of interest; the investment of 
capital for large or small lenders, on 
productive and improved real estate ; 
by the creation of a banking department 
for the facilitating of exchange; as 
trustee for the administering and exe- 
cution of trusts, or for the settlement 
and care of trust funds; administrator 
for the execution of bequests ; the set- 
tlement and care of estates of deceased 
persons ; and, in general, as the fidu- 
cial agent of all persons or corporations 
desiring such safe channel for the trans- 
action of their financial affairs. The 
care taken by the best of these com- 
panies in the placing of mortgages, is of 
the greatest, and the strongest safe- 
guards are provided against possible loss; 
and the small percentage of foreclosures 
recorded, shows the ability of the great 
majority of borrowers to pay their in- 
terest, and ultimately to get out of 
debt. It indicates, also, what prudence 
and care, when united with integrity 
and capacity can accomplish. 

These Investment Companies, when 
properly handled, are a blessing indeed 
to the whole country; and, as one 
writer of the history of the West has 
said: *‘ It is very evident that the in- 
vestment of these large amounts of 
money has contributed greatly to the 
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rapid and permanent settlement and 
improvement of Kansas City, and the 
immense farming districts tributary. 
Both the investor and the borrowers 
have been greatly benefitted by having 
so responsible a medium through 
which, on the one hand, surplus earn- 
ings and trust funds could be invested 
without care or risk, and in many cases 
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bearing a higher rate of interest than 
could be obtained at home; and, on 
the other hand, through which a free- 
holder could be assisted in erecting 
buildings and other improvements, or 
investing in cattle to consume the pro- 
ducts of the farm.’’ 
Epwarp L. EAMEs. 





JAMES D. 


AMONG the leading business men who 
have made the name of Kansas City 
famous for energy and commercial 
activity the world over, is James D. 
Husted, young yet in years, but 
required 


experienced in all that is 
to achieve a rapid and permanent suc- 


cess. Like so many of his associates 
in the West, Mr Husted is by birth an 
‘‘Ohio man,’’ but in all else is a 
patriotic believer in the destiny of 
Kansas City and the middle West, and 
an earnest advocate of all the interests, 
commercial and moral, that pertain 
thereto. 

Mr. Husted was born in Clarksfield, 
Huron county, Ohio, on September 26, 
1857, the son of O. J. and Mary Husted, 
his father being a well-to-do farmer, who 
possessed the confidence and respect of 
the community in which he dwelt. His 
mother was an exemplary Christian 
woman, the result of whose training is 
manifest in the bent of Mr. Husted’s 
mind, and in the admirable personal 
qualities that have won friendship and 
respect for him wherever he is_ known. 

Like the majority of the farmer boys 


HUSTED. 


of his day and environment, young 
Husted was compelled to content him- 
self with such education as the common 
schools of the day afforded, and at the 
time for taking the labors of life upon 
his own responsibility, he chose the 
occupation of telegrapher. ‘ He learned 
the science of practical operation, and 
was employed in the telegraphic depart- 
ment of several railroad companies, for 
some years, earning and receiving rapid 
promotion. He was finally placed in 
charge of the supply department of the 
Kansas Pacific division of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, with headquarters at 
Armstrong, now a part of Kansas City, 
Kansas, which latter place has been his 
continuous home since 1878. In 1881 
he became engaged in the real estate 
business in a small way, opening an 
office in the basement of his residence. 
He was personally so popular and his 
methods and the result of his trans- 
actions so satisfactory, to both buyers 
and sellers, that his business increased 
rapidly and steadily, necessitating his 
removal, in 1882, to No. 422 Minne- 
sota avenue, where he established him- 
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self in a larger and more accessible 
office ; and by 1885 his tranasctions had 
assumed such magnitude that still more 
room and better facilities were de- 
manded, and he removed his office to 
No. 505% Minnesota avenue. From 
this time on his business expanded so 
rapidly that its present importance be- 
gan to be forshadowed, and in 1886 
and 1887 he organized a syndicate 
which built the First National Bank 
building which is one of the most ex- 
pensive and business 
structures in Kansas City, substantially 
constructed and of striking appearance, 
The offices in this building of Mr. 
Husted and the Husted Investment 
Company, of which he is president, are 
the largest, most convenient and most 
elegantly appointed in the city. 

Besides his connection with the Hus- 
ted Investment Company, one of the 
strongest concerns of the kind in the 
West, doing an immense business which 
extends to all parts of the country, 
Mr. Husted is identified officially 
and as a stockholder with many land 
coporations of importance, of quite a 
number of which he is president. He 
is also president of the Fidelity Savings 
Bank and vice-president of the First 
National Bank, all of Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

The results that have come in re- 
sponse to the intelligent and industrious 
application of rare natural abilities, are 
wonderful, even in this section where 
such remarkable things are achieved. 
As one writer has said: ‘‘The success 
of Mr. Husted has been remarkable and 


commodious 
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would do credit to any man of twice 
his years and thrice his experience. 
Beginning absolutely without capital, 
and in the humblest way asa real estate 
commission broker, he has developed 
into one of the leading real estate 
dealers and investors in the West, the 
honored head of several large corpo- 
rations which have done no small work 
in hastening settlement and general 
development throughout a wide terri- 
tory, and one of the most extensive 
owners of landed property in his city 
and its vicinity, notably along the line 
of the Interstate Consolidated Rapid 
Transit Railway, where he owns con- 
siderable tracts, which in a few years, 
as the Kansas Citys grow, will be 
filled with factories, business houses 
and dwellings.’’ 

While Mr. Husted has been in charge 
of commercial and financial transac- 
tions of great magnitude, he has not 
neglected the higher responsibilities of 
a Christian manhood, nor lost any 


opportunity of aiding his fellow man. 
He is a member of the Presbyterian 
church, where he has served as elder, 
and as a member of the board of trus- 
tees, and to all the financial and charit- 
able interests of which he is a ready 


and liberal contributor. In early life 
he identified himself with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the prac- 
tical work of which throughout Kansas 
has had an added impetus, and resulted 
in added good, from his efforts in its 
behalf as Chairman of the State Execu- 
tive Committee, in which capacity he 
serves that body, and as an earnest 





THE LOCOMOTIVE ON PIKE'S PEAK. 


personal worker in dissemination of the 
truths of Christianity. 

Mr. Husted is a man of untiring 
activity, and when he feels the need of 
recreation or a change of scene he does 
not seek it in a season spent in indo- 
lence at some seaside resort, but in 
pursuit of the nobler game and fish 
found in the fastnesses and streams of 
the far Northwest. An enthusiastic 
hunter—and a very successful one 
withal—his home and office walls and 
floors are adorned with numerous 
trophies of his skill as a marksman and 
perseverance in pursuit of specimens 
rare and difficult of capture. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ON 


It was at 2 0’clock upon the 15th 
day of November, 1806, when Major 
Zebulon M. Pike of the old United 
States Army, first saw the mountain 
now known by his name. He says in 
hisdiary, at thatexact time, ‘‘I thought 


I could distinguish a mountain to the - 


right which appeared like a small blue 
cloud: viewed it with a spy-glass and 
was still more confirmed in my con- 
jecture; but in half an hour they ap- 
peared in full view before us, when our 
small party with one accord gave three 
cheers to the Mexican Mountains.”’ 
History tells a pathetic story of 
Major Pike’s sufferings from cold and 
hunger in endeavoring to ascend the 
mountain he had discovered; his dis- 
appointment and regretful return; his 
captivity in Mexico; and finally his 
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Our subject is perhaps more widely 
known than any other man in his city; 
and those who know him best speak 
most enthusiastically of his many good 
qualities, his business capacity, and his 
conspicuous success in the career he 
has chosen. No one doubts his integ- 


rity, and his word is literally as good 
as his bond, which on account of his 
standing would be 


high commercial 
accepted anywhere in the country. 
He was married in September, 1881, to 
Miss Jennie L. Thorpe, of Kansas 
City. 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


death in battle in the war of 1812 at 
Little York, Canada. 

The first white man to ascend the 
Peak was Dr. Edwin James, botanist 
of Col. Long’s party, accompanied by 
two others, who reached the top at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon of July 20, 
1820. Their voices were perhaps the 
first ever heard upon that silent, stir- 
less, lifeless, summit—the first since the 
morning stars sang together. They 
went surely by a path which ‘‘no fowl 
knoweth and which the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen.’’ Every step was an 
adventurous one—over  untrodden 
ground amidst constant peril,—lest the 
perturbed rocks should fall on them,— 
lest the lurking Indian or savage beast 
or reptile should dispute there way. 

The thousands that have since stood 
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upon the cumulative, fragementary rocks 
that constitute, seemingly, part of the 
boundary between two worlds, ascending 
by beaten path, or trodden trial, are re- 
minded of these pioneers of the west 
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and way, of the astounding engineering 
feat now progressing of reaching that 
eminence by means of the Manitou & 
Pike’s Peak Railway Comwany. 

From Manitou Springs to the Half 


ON PIKE’S PEAK TRAIL. 


and of Colorado, and the hardships 
they endured, including those who 
came in search of gold—that a debt of 
gratitude may be paid them. They 
were the forerunners, each in his day 


Way House is four miles. Ruxton 
Glen and Engleman’s Canon, seem like 
one savage rent in the bosom of the 
earth, tortuous and rock-buttressed. 
Perhaps it would be better to liken them 
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unto a deep furrow upon the face of 
Mother Earth caused by her sufferings 
when these mountains were brought 
forth. Adown this acclivitous chasm 
plunges and foams Ruxton Creek— 
water as pure and clearas that described 
as flowing in the apocalyptic river. 
Up this declivity winds Pike’s Peak 
trial. 

I began to climb the mountain, step 
by step, October 9, 1889 at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, with the intention of 
following as closely as possible the 
survey of this railway; to note the 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of such a project—the rocks 
upon rocks which Nature seems to have 
piled—Ossa upon Pelion— to present 
such an accomplishment. 

From the Half Way House I pur- 
sued my journey the next morning, 
leaving at 8 o’clock and reaching the 
signal station upon the Peak at 2.30 P. 
M. It was one continuous, laborious 
climb for seven miles; but the ever- 
widening entrancing view keeps one 
from succumbing to the wearisome 
march. And then there is something 
so beguiling in the approach to the 
summit. It seems always just ahead— 
just above you, yet forever receding, 
forever evading your pursuit. The dis- 
appearance of vegetation—the fact that 
no timber grows along your trail, is an 
unheeded warning. The fact that the 
air becomes insufficient to long support 
animal life—no bird or beast having a 
home there—does not prevent a pre- 
sistent endeavor to climb. Even the 
rocks, overhanging and balanced in air, 


forbidding and foreboding—do not de- 
ter. Step by step the ascent is made 
until at last the pinnacle is reached. 
Upon reaching the summit I found 
that my friend, Col. Rosewell E. 
Briggs, Chief Engineer of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad, and also Chief 
Engineer of the Pike’s Peak Road, had 
arrived shortly before me, having ridden 
a magnificient horse all the way from 
Manitou. There I also met Mr. T. F. 
Richardson, Assistant Engineer who 
had accompanied Col. Briggs. After 
acup of coffee made bya native of 
the celestial empire—and a brief look 
around and off—my friend Richardson 
kindly offered me his horse upon 
which to return, commiserating my 
condition, for I was well nigh disabled 
by my walk. I mounted hissure-footed 
steed and following my file leader, Col. 
Briggs, was soon safely down the 
roughest part of the descent. I have 
reason to believe that Engineer Rich- 
ardson will never forget the favor he 
rendered me, for instead of leaving his 
horse at Camp No. 1,1 did not dis- 
mount from his comfortable back un- 
til I had reached Camp No. 2, much 
farther down the mountain. When 
court-martialed for disobeying orders 
my answer was that if I had walked, 
instead of Mr. Richardson, from Camp 
No. 1 to Camp No. 2, this account of 
my obligations to the genial and oblig- 
ing Richardson might not have ap- 
peared: Instead of riding one mile I 
rode twain. That was my offence. 
The ride down was rendered en- 
joyable by Col. Briggs, whose stories 
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about building railroads among the 
Andes, twelve thousand feet high, 
along the old military highway.of the 
ancient Peruvians, was as enlightening 
as entertaining. I shall never forget 
the story the Colonel told. It was 
about the parrot which had learned the 
language of the mule driver in South 
America. Seated upon the second 
mule the parrot drove the mules, call- 
ing each by name and using all the 
oaths customary on such occasions. 





disappeared behind the crest—recalled 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, when 
from a summit not half so high, rebel 
batteries opened upon the Union forces 
from an elevation they soon abandoned 
for the tread of Sherman and Thomas. 
The explosions along the route above 
timber line produced wonderful and 
prolonged reverberations—‘‘From peak 
to peak, the rattling crags among.’’ 
This narrative, so inadequately de- 
scriptive, isintended for those who have 











‘‘ Swear !’’ said Col. Briggs, ‘‘ He had 
it all down fine, I tell you.’’ 

The interest the MaGAzINE OF WEsT- 
ERN History has in the development 
of its Rocky Mountain Department 
prompted this undertaking. It will 
soon be too late to walk, or ride a 
burro, or to go in a carriage to this 
historic eminence. 

The rock blasting upon Pike’s Peak 
witnessed from the valley far below by 
Col. Briggs and myself just as the sun 





never been up and down this mountain 
and along this trail, The accompany- 
ing cut will afford a far better con- 
ception of the undertaking than any 
attempt at pen portrayal. It gives a 
correct impression of the ascent that 
is being overcome. The locomotive on 
the Manitou & Pike’s Peak Road, 
however, will push, not pull, the coaches 
up the mountain. 

The Rocky Mountain News, so re- 
markable for its enterpise, gave an 
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account recently of this railway project 
from which the following paragraphs 
were taken :— 

A brief history of the rack and 
pinion or Abt system, might be of in- 
terest. From the best authority it 
would seem that the first cogwheel rail- 
road ever invented was in operation in 
1812 from Leeds, England, to the 
Middleton coal pits, on a maximum 
ascent of one foot in fifteen. Thisline 
was successfully operated for over 
twenty years when it gave way to the 
heavy adhesive locomotive and lighter 


gradients. Ropes and stationary en- 


gines for helping trains over heavy 
grades were a prominent feature in 
European and United States railroad- 
ing for some years, but were finally 


abandoned on account of the expense 
incident to the system. 

In 1847,.the first bold attempt to 
adopt the cogwheel system in the United 
States, was made on the Madison & 
Indianopolis railroad for a maximum 
gradient of one foot in seven, and was 
partiallysuccessful. Besides theregular 
adhesion device, the locomotives were 
provided with a stationary engine for 
operating the cogwheel. Shortly after 
this some one invented a smooth trac- 
tion rail for the center of the track to 
be operated by adhesion, but this was 
not a success and was never used to 
any extent. In 1866 Sylvester Marsh 
broke ground on the construction of 
the Mount Washington road which was 
completed in 1869 and has been oper- 
ated steadily ever since. Mr. Marsh’s 
experiments were closely watched by 
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the engineers in Europe, who were plan- 
ning a line up the Alps. Marsh’s plans 
were so simple and successful, that in 
1868 it was decided to adopt the rack- 
rail system over the Alps on a grade of 
one foot rise to every twenty feet of 
track. 

The Mount Washington line has a 
maximum grade of one foot in 2.67 
feet, which is the heaviest grade on any 
railroad in the world. For this line 
Mr. Marsh adopted what is known as 
the ladder-rack, simply two strong 
wrought iron side-bars, with cross 
pieces, against which the teeth of the 
cog could catch. The plan was simple 
and proven fairly successful, though 
costly in construction; but to Mr. 
Roman Abt of Switzerland is due the 
honor of having invented the perfect 
rack-rail system, which is as simple 
and cheap as it is perfect. It consists 
of three rack bars or rails instead of 
one, bolted together and operated sim- 
ultaneously as one rail, and the bars are 
so arranged that, while no two cogs en- 
ter the notches simultaneously, several 
cogs have a bearing at the same time, 
thus insuring a continuous, easy motion, 
wtihout jar or noise, and, as each cog- 
rail is independent, the breaking of a 
cog would not interfere in the least with 
the operation of the others, and thus 
safety is assured. 

One of the first to suggest the Pike’s 
Peak scheme was Major John Hulbert 
of Manitou Springs, and after per- 
sistant effort he has finally succeeded 
in interesting all the Colorado railroad 
companies in the scheme, and asaresult 
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the company was incorporated a few 
weeks ago with a capital stock of $500,- 
_ e00 and work has been commenced on 
“the grading of the line, which will be 
over nine miles long from Manitou to 
the old signal station on the summit. 

The route selected is the most direct 
possible from Manitou to the summit. 
Starting from Iron springs, it runs up 
Ruxton creek part of the way over the 
old trail, and after rounding Windy 
point at the base of the peak proper, 
makes the direct ascent on a grade of 
twenty-five feet rise in 100, or one foot 
in four, which is the maximum grade 
all the way from Manitou, the minimum 
grade being ten feet in a hundred at 
some points along Ruxton creek. 

The track will be laid of ordinary 
steel rails, standard gauge, and the rack- 
rail in which the cog wheel on the 
engine operates will be securely fastened 
to the ties in the centre of the track. 
The eog wheels will be placed in under 
the boiler of the engine between the 
drive wheels, and will be operated by 
specially arranged machinery. 

The line is to be constructed in the 
most substantial manner possible and 
will be a standard gauge with a fifteen- 
foot roadbed, to provide against danger 
in case of derailment. There will be 
no wooden bridges or trestlework, only 
solid masonry culverts and bridges 
being used, and these will be put in 
wherever necessary, so that there will 
be no trouble from washouts. The 
terminal of the line will be at the 
government signal station on the summit 
of the peak and a point near the Iron 
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Springs hotel in Manitou, which will be 
connected with the other railroad depots 
by a system of rapid transit to be de- 
cided upon later. The passenger 
coaches will not differ materially from 
the ordinary Pullman day coach, but 
will be constructed so that passengers 
may sit comfortably in a horizontal 
position when the car is on an incline. 

The engine will be constructed by the 
Baldwin Locomotive works and will 
weigh about forty tons. It will operate 
entirely by cog-wheels and while a 
speed of sixteen miles per hour can be 
made by the Abt system, it is intended 
to make the trip up the peak in an 
hour and a half and down in an hour 
and fifteen minutes. The elevation to 


be overcome by this line between Man- 


itou and the summit is about 8,000 feet, 
nearly 1,000 feet to the mile of com- 
pleted road by the selected route. 

The locomotive operates by cog- 
wheels alone, there being no adhesion 
drivers. The cog-wheels, two in num- 
ber, are placed directly over the center 
of the track in such a position that they 
gain the advantage of the weight of the 
engine. The rear of the locomotive is 
elevated so that the boiler will be nearly 
level when on the heaviest grades. 
The two tanks on each side of the 
boiler carry the water supply, there 
being no tender, and sufficient coal for 
one round trip is carried in a coal box 
in the rear of the cab. As the engine 
pushes the train up hill, instead of pull- 
ing as in ordinary railroad trains, it has 
no use for a pilot or ‘‘cowcatcher,”’ 
and is different in nearly every respect 

















from the ordinary locomotive of to-day. 
The engine will be powerful enough to 
carry three passenger coaches up the 
heavy grade being prepared for it, but 
it is not probable that more than one 
or two will ever be required at a time. 

The Board of Directors of this rail- 
road consist of Major John Hulbert; R. 
R. Cable, president of the Chicago & 
Rock Island; Major J. B. Wheeler, 
president of the Colorado Midland ; 
Gen. D. H. Moffat, president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, and J. B. 
Glasser cashier of J. B. Wheeler & 
Co.’s. bank at Manitou Springs. The 
officers are Major John Hulbert, presi- 
dent; R. R. Cable, vice-president ; 
J. B. Glasser, secretary and treasurer ; 
Roswell E. Briggs, of the Rio Grande, 
Chief Engineer ; and Thomas F. Rich- 
ardson, Constructing Engineer. 

The contract work is being done by 
B. Lantry & Sons, of Strong City, 
Kansas. They are contractors of ex- 
tensive experience in the West, espec- 
ially upon the Sante Fe system and the 
Colorado Midland Railroad. 

All the railroad companies interested 
are preparing to advertise this at- 
traction next season in every town and 
village in the country, and cupon tickets 
will be placed on sale at all ticket 
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offices, which will carry a coupon for 
a trip up and down the peak. 

This railroad once completed will 
doubtless prove one of the greatest at- 
tractions to tourists in the country. It 
will be the highest railroad in the world, 
and the grandeur of the view to be had 
from the summit is unexcelled. It is 
probable that when the cog-wheel line 
is completed that in addition to the 
signal station on the summit a sub- 
stantial hotel will be constructed for 
the entertainment of tourists who may 
wish to spend the night on the peak. 
This hotel will be provided with a fine 
observatory, and tourists can rest here 
and enjoy the magnificent view for 
hours in perfect comfort. 

Let us wait until the golden spike 
shall be driven in completion of this 
road. That will be the signal forincreased 
pilgrimages, not only to drink of the 
springs which seem to have their origin 
in Alph, the sacred river, which Cole- 
ridge portrays as running through 
measurless caverns down to sunless 
seas; but to that Altar-Peak rising 
fourteen thousand one hundred and 
seventy-four feet towards the stars— 


‘* Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime,— 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus.’’ 


HENRY DuDLEY TEETOR. 





MAJOR JOHN HULBERT president of 
the Manitou & Pike’s Peak Railway, 
was born October 12, 1834, at Fort 
Brady, Michigan, Sault St. Marie. His 
father, John Hulbert, descended from 


MAJOR JOHN 








HULBERT. 


one of the three Hulbert brothers, 
John, Thomas and Edward, who came 
from England in 1639 and who now lie 
buried side by side in the old Contin- 
ental burying ground at Middletown, 
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Connecticut. The monuments yet 
stand which mark their graves. John 
Hulbert was associated with Gen. 
Lewis Cass, Gen. Simon Cameron and 
Robert Stuart in the purchase of 
Michigan territory from the Chippewa 
Indians. Ata certain massacre of the 
whites by these Indians, President 
Jackson asked John Hulbert to take 
command of a body of troops to en- 
force a settlement with the savages, 
but he declined, saying he would go 
alone without soldiers and unarmed, 
and did so, accomplishing his mission 
in a peaceable manner. Mr. John 
Hulbert enjoyed the confidence of that 
tribe, and whenever he was on a mis- 
sion to their camps he was sent back 
to the white settlement under escort. 
The Indians called him ‘‘ Long Nose.”’ 
Their chief was ‘‘ Hole-in-the-Day.’’ 
The two men were steadfast friends. 
John Hulbert married Maria Eliza 
Schoolcraft, sister of Henry R. School- 
craft, who was at the head of the 
Indian Bureau from the Administration 
of President Jackson to President Lin- 
coln, and is the well-known author of 
‘¢ The Indians of North America.’’ He 
discovered the head waters of the Miss- 
issippi river. He was born in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, in 1792; died in 
1875 and was buried at Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The mother was born in 1802 
and is still living. 

In 1639 Charles I. granted coat armor 
to the Hulberts Quarterly or and sable; 
in the sinister chief and dexter bare, 
each, a lion rampant, or. Over all a 
bend gules charged with three annulets 


of the third. Crest—Lion Rampant, 
or. Motto—Vertutis gloria merces— 
‘* Mercy is the glory of courage.’’ This 
old coat of arms properly emblazoned 
has been in the family ever since it 
was granted and now is in the posses- 
sion of Major John Hulbert. 

John Hulbert left three sons besides 
John, viz.: Edwin J., who was the dis- 
coverer of the famous Calumet and 
Hecla copper mines of Michigan ; 
Henry S., who was killed at Port Hud- 
son June 14, 1863, in the charge of 
the gist New York. As senior cap- 
tain he commanded the regiment upon 
this charge. The government sent a 
company as escort to Detroit, where he 
was buried with military honors. The 
third son, William L. Hulbert, was 
captain in the regular army; served 
upon the staff of Gen. A. H. Terry six 
years ; was promoted from lieutenant 
to captain because of services in cap- 
turing a battery upon James river. As 
captain of the 117th New York he was 
detailed upon Gen. Terry’s staff. Capt. 
Hulbert was the officer who received 
the 4 ndersonville prisoners when that 
memorable exchange was made. 

Major John Hulbert was 1st Lieu- 
tenant of the g1st New York regiment 
in the late war ; served two years and 
nine months upon the Gulf of Mexico 
and in Texas ; relieved Major Babcock 
as Provost Marshal at Pensacola, and 
afterwards at Baton Rogue. Upon the 
re-enlistment of his regiment as vet- 
erans, and becoming heavy artillery, 
Major Hulbert returned to his home. 
Major Hulbert came to Colorado in 
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1876. He is one of the owners of the 
Evening Star, the Adelaide and Terrible 
Mines of Leadville, and has other 
mining interests at Aspen, as well as 
Monarch Mining District. 

He has resided at Manitou since 
1881 ; has served as Mayor two terms ; 
and member of council four years, and 
is now vice-president of the Board of 
Trade. He organized the Manitou 
Bath and Bottle Works and was presi- 
dent of the company four years. 

He married, February 5, 1879, Min- 
nie Louise Roberts, daughter of the 
late John Roberts, of Waltham Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Roberts will be remem- 
bered particularly for his interest in 
perpetuating the memory of the soldiers 
who died in the war of the Union. His 


zeal in building Soldiers’ Monument and 
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in cultivating sentiment in this regard 
had far-reaching effects, both North 
and South. 

The Hulbert residence, named Agate 
Hill, is one of the most tasteful in 
Manitou. In this house much of the 
planning has been done in regard to 
building the Pike’s Peak Railroad. It 
is safe to say that this enterprise had a 
powerful friend in Major Hulbert, and 
that without his zeal and efforts, pro- 
tracted through several years, the meas- 
ure would not have been so far ad- 
vanced, so near an accomplished fact. 
Recognizing this the capitalists and 
corporations directly interested have 
made Major Hulbert president of the 
company that will run the locomotive 
to the top of Pike’s Peak. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


VII. 


Mr. 
good and regular standing in his party, 
and from this standpoint, his speech in 
reply to Mr. Hickman is to be viewed. 
He at that time was as able a repre- 
sentative of the Northern Democratic 
sentiment as any Democrat in the 
House, and hence the importance of 
the extracts quoted, showing the state 
of Northern Democratic sentiment on 
the slavery question in the Thirty- 

xi.—4 


SICKLES was a Democrat of 


sixth Congress. The hope of the 
Northern Democracy was that Judge 
Douglas would receive the Democratic 
nomination for President by a united 
party, at the Charleston convention, 
to be held in 1860, on his late sover- 
eignty platform as disclosed in the 
Kansas and Nebraskaact. Mr. Sickles 
at this time was regarded as a man of 
true courage and much ability as a 
partisian, but the foundations of his 
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ability as a military man and a true 
patriot (which is far above partsian- 
ship), were subsequently laid. 

On the bloody field of Gettysburg, 
at the head of his command, as a gen- 
eral in the Union army, he was severely 
wounded in the leg, which resulted in 
the necessity of amputation. This with 
other efficient services in the army, 
sealed his devotion to the cause of the 
Union, against the revolutionary effort 
to destroy it. The speech of Mr. 
Sickles in some respects, was a re- 
markably able one, as extracts from it 
will show. His historical references 
were instructive and he was listened 
to with strict attention by all parties. 
This speech is a difficult one to make 
extracts from, without weakening its 
force, as it is clear in statement and 
compact in argument, and in that re- 
spect it was unlike some Congressional 
speeches at that time. 

The following extracts are taken 
from the Globe : 

Mr Sickles. ‘‘ Mr. Clerk, it would 
have been more agreeable to me, if 
some other gentleman representing the 
constituency which I have the honor to 
represent, had risen to discharge the 
duty, which in my humble judgment 
remains to be performed—the duty of 
giving a just expression to the senti- 
ments of the national men of the 
North, and especially that portion of 
the North from whence I come. Seldom 
asking the indulgence of the House 
heretofore, I would not now trespass 
on its patience if I did not deem it my 
imperative duty to protest respectfully, 
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but earnestly against much that has 
been said on this floor in the course of 
this discussion, in the name of the 
North. Although not very long in 
public life, yet for some years past I 
have had the honor to participate ina 
number of elections in the Northern 
States, where the whole subject of 
Southern rights and Northern rights, of 
Southern aggressions and Northern de- 
mands, has been fully discussed. I 
claim therefore to know, by personal 
intercourse with thousands and ten 
thousands of Northern people by par- 
ticipation in all desire to give promi- 
nence to my personal views, not ex- 
pecting by any opinion that I may en- 
tertain, to influence the action of any- 
body, I ask only to express what I 
know to be the sentiments of the people 
with whom I have been identified. It 
is for that, that I desire to ask the at- 
tention of the House, and permit me to 
say ‘ Hear me for my cause.’ 

‘* The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Hickman) who addressed the 
House on yesterday, presented the ex- 
isting crisisin language, which imparted 
to it, in my judgment, a gravity as yet 
not realized; if he rightly interprets 
Northern opinion. The irrepressible 
conflict is not in the distant future, is 
not prophecy; it is here, it is a fact. 
He tells the House that there is a con- 
flict between the North and South—a 
state of feeling existing between the 
two sections that cannot be removed ; 
that is deep as the foundation of moun- 
tains, pervading as the atmosphere.’’ 

Mr. Sickles did not dispute the fact 
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that Mr. Hickman represented fairly 
‘‘the state of things in hisdistrict.’’ He 
had entire confidence in his sincerity, 
asall must have recognized and acknowl- 
edged his candor and frankness but 
that fact had devolved an imposing 
duty upon them whose observation had 
led them to a different conclusion. 

Mr. Sickles stated that Mr. Hick- 
man’s general charge was ‘‘that the 
South had violated all covenants, com- 
pacts and compromises,’’ a charge 
broad, general and serious, and easily 
made, but difficult to prove, and he 
claimed it was due to the occasian 
‘‘that some well-known facts and _his- 
torical truths’’ which contradicted 


‘these statements and propositions’’ 
should be given; and then said: ‘‘And 


sir, I shall be sufficiently rewarded, 
if, by any exertion in this direction, 
one humble man at the North, or at 
the South, the East or the West, whose 
heart beats warm with attachment to 
the Union and to the flag and Constitu- 
tion of his Country, whose faith in the 
fidelity of either portion of the Union 
may have been shaken by reading the 
accusation of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania,—I shall be satisfied if, by re- 
futing them, asI propose to do, I can 
revive in that single breast the old at- 
tachment and old fidelity to the country 
and its laws and Constitution which he 
inherited from his forefathers. 

‘The gentleman says that the South 
gained slave representation as one of 
the compromises in the formation of 
the Constitution. Let me remind the 
gentleman that the question of slavery 
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had nothing to do with Southern repre- 
sentation upon this floor. The South 
did not originate the introduction of 
slaves as an element of repersentative 
population. The North required that 
direct taxation, when imposed should 
be imposed upon the South, calculating 
three fifths of her slaves as population. 
That was the demand of the entire 
North. It was resisted insome quarters 
of the South. It was pressed by the 
North, as the only means of making 
the wealth of the South taxable in a 
just ratio with the wealth of the North. 
The South yielded it; she then planted 
herself upon the fundamental idea of 
the Revolution that demanded that 
representation should go with taxation. 

So much, sir, for the origin 
of slave representation, by which it is: 
claimed that that section of the Con- 
federacy acquired superior rights, and 
that it was upon Southern demand and 
Northern concession. I deny it and 
history repeats itself. 

‘‘ The South gained also, the gentle- 
man says, the foundation for the fugi- 
tive slave law in the provisions of the 
Constitution which authorize that en- 
actment. Sir, there was not in that 
Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion a dissenting voice upon that clause 
of the Constitution which authorizes 
Congress to pass a law for the rendition 
of fugitives from justice. Nota dissent- 
ing voice... . 

‘¢ Sir I deny that this, any more than 
the right of representation, was in any 
sense of the word a bargain or a com- 
promise. 
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‘¢The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Hickman) says, sit, that the South 
gained exemption from taxes upon ex- 
ports. That is something new to me. 
How would the gentleman desire to 
have the revenue raised? How has 
asked to have the 
revenue raised ? By a taxation upon 
exports? No, I may be told, be- 
cause that is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. But has it not been con- 
sidered by the representatives of Penn- 
sylvania upon this floor, as long as any 
of us can remember, that it is vital to 
her that the revenue should be raised 
_by taxes upon imports, thereby giving 
to her industry the protection which is 
claimed to be vital to her prosperity? 

‘‘And what mockery is it, therefore, 
for a representative of Pennsylvania 
labor and opinions, or of Eastern labor 
or opinion, to set up as a reproach 
upon the one hand or as a suggestion 
of peculiar gain upon the other, that 
the South enjoys an exemption from 
the duties upon exports. 

‘* He says that freedom, in return for 
all these concessions of the North to 
the South gained only an implied 
promise that the slave trade should 
cease after a certain period. And put- 
ting all these facts together, he says 
that this was the first great compromise 
between the two sections of the Union 
that the South has violated; that the 
South gained slave representation ; 
gained the foundation of a fugitive 
slave law; that she gained exemption 
from taxation upon exports; and that 
in return for these peculiar advantages, 


Pennsylvania 


freedom impersonated as he claims in 
the North, gained only the implied 
promise that the slave trade should 
cease at a certain period, and that im- 
plied promise has been violated. That 
constitutes the proof of his first princi- 
pal charge against the South. I wish 
to repel this charge. I desire 
the antidote to go out to the country 
with the poison. I desire the truth of 
history to go out to my constituents 
along with the charges which have been 
made, not only in their name, but in 
the name of the whole North. 

‘‘Allow me to remind the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, for surely he can- 
not be ignorant of the fact—that the 
extension of the time within which the 
slave trade might be carried on was 
not a Southern measure and that it 
was not carried by the votes of the 
Southern States. A committee of the 
Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, representing eleven States 
out of thirteen, reported a proposition 
that the slave trade should cease in 
There it stood until Mr. Pick- 
ney, of South Carolina, moved that the 
period should be extended to 1808. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Gor- 
ham, of Massachusetts, and was carried 
by the votes of New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, along with 
four Southern States and against the 
votes of other Southern States. It was 
not a Southern measure, for it received 
as many Northern votes as it did 
Southern. It was opposed by Mr. 
Madison ; it was never favored, but on 
the contrary it was condemned by Mr. 


1800. 
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Jefferson, who says, in his reference to . 


the subject, that frequently it was 
necessary to make these concessions, 
out of tenderness to our Northern 
friends, for the reason that, although 
not large slaveholders themselves, they 
were somewhat extensively engaged in 
the traffic. These are the facts. 


How then, can the gentleman sustain 
himself in the position that this was a 
concession upon the part of the South, 
for an equivalent; when, asI have 


proved, no equivalent was asked or re- 
ceived, and the clause originally re- 
ported by eleven States to abolish the 
whole traffic in 1800, was extended 
upon the motion seconded by Mr. Gor- 
ham, of Massachusetts, and carried by 
three States from the very section in 
whose name he spoke yesterday? He 
says, however, that there was such a 
compact, and it has been violated, be- 
cause Southern courts refused to punish 
those who transgress the law upon the 
subject. Sir, the gentleman gave no 
proof of the charge, referred to no 
facts, to no instances in which a South- 
ern court had refused to take cognizance 
of, and punish a legally ascertained 
violation of the law against the slave- 
trade, and I do not think there is such 
an instance. I am not aware of any. 
On the contrary we have nowin the 
city of New York, or had yesterday, a 
person arrested upon.the requisition of 
the authorities of Georgia in charge of 
Marshal Rynders, on his way to Georgia, 
to stand his trial for an alleged viola- 
tion of law prohibiting theslave trade.’’ 

Mr. Sickles then referred to a charge 


of Judge Wayne, recently delivered, 
which he pronounced ‘‘one of the ablest 
charges to a grand jury of his circuit, 
that has ever fallen from the lips of any 
jurist of this land, calling upon them 
to discharge their duty in every in- 
stance where a violation of the pro- 
visions of that act should be brought 
to their notice.’’ Mr. Sickles admitted 
‘‘that in particular instances and 
localities, that the traffic was clandes- 
tinely carried on, by those who yielded 
to the great temptations of pecuniary 
advantages which it offers, yet it is the 
truth, the sad truth, that this tempta- 
tion is as often potential in the North 
and East as it is in the South.’’ He 
then alluded to the fact that the late 
District-Attorney Mr. McKeon in the 
city of New York gave it as his opinion 
that there were more expeditions or- 
ganized, fitted out and sustained by 
Northern capital than from any other 
portions of the Union. 

Mr. Sickles then referred to the 
Missouri Compromise, claiming that 
few men in the North, survived po- 
litically their support of that measure, 
and explained the differencé between 
the Kansas-Nebraska act and the Miss- 
ouri act. He then explained the com- 
promises of 1850 and 1854 giving a view 
of them, which, as he thought, would 
in the end commend them tothe people 
of the North. 

Mr. Sickles: in reply to the charges 
made by the Republicans from the 
South that the Northern pulpits were 
inimical to the South, and in reply to 
a question put to him by a friend 
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‘* where is Beecher ?’’ said ‘*‘ Mr. Beech- 
er is an eminent divine, a popular 
orator who addresses every Sunday 
large assemblages some of whom are, 
doubtless, members of his church, and 
many more who are not. But Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon upon this particular 
theme was by no means of the character 
of those to whom I have referred, and 
if the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Kunkel) will read it I am quite sure he 
will draw a broad line of distinction 
between that sermon and those to which 
reference has been made. Mr. Beecher 
denounced all such appeals. Ultra as 
he is in politics, strongly allied as he 
doubtless is with the Republican party 
in sympathy, and effective. as he is in 
co-operation with them, yet he sternly, 
in his pulpit, denounced all such at- 
tempts as wicked and irreligious and 
declared for himself, that having anx- 
iously and deeply meditated upon his 
duty as a Christian minister upon this 
subject, he could see no path open for 
him, or any other right minded man, 
except to appeal to the sense of right 
of the South itself.’’ 

The speech of Mr. Sickles occupies 
eleven columns in the Congressional 
Globe and its conclusion is as follows : 
‘¢ The public opinion which now seems 
dangerous to the general peace and 
safety is held bound in the grasp of the 
Constitution, and will yield to the duty 
which patriotism imposes. When that 
hour comes to the North—the ‘ sober 
second thought ’—as come it will and 
come it must, all can repose with 
safety and confidence in its justice 


and honor.’’ 
leries). 

Mr. Adrain, of New Jersey, then ob- 
tained the floor and made an able 
speech as an Anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crat, and he, of course, opposed the 
administration of President Buchanan, 
but insisted that the Democratic party 
could be united on the policy of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. Mr. Adrian 
caused to be read the resolution passed at 
a State Democratic Convention at Tren- 


(Applause in the gal- 


ton,New Jersey,in August, 1859, two of 
which will be quoted, as showing the 
position of the Democratic party at that 
time in that State: 

‘* Resolved, That while we condemn 
the Republican doctrine of Congress- 
prohibition, we with equal 
emphasis, condemn the doctrine recent- 
ly started and now zealously advocated 
by exireme men, that slavery in the 
Territories should be fostered and pro- 
tected by Congressional legislation. 
We condemn it because it is a violation 
of the fundamental principles of self- 


ional 


government, and wrong and unjust in 
itself, tending to the violent agitation, 
unfriendly feeling and disunion, and 
because it is in direct violation of the 
Cincinnati platform and of all the 


pledges made by the Democratic party 


in 1854, 1855 and 1856, pledges in 
which the whole party, North and 
South, East and West united. 
‘Resolved, That we deeply regret 
and emphatically disprove of the at- 
tempt now being made to build up a 
party in favor of reviving the abomiable 
and inhuman foreign slave trade and of 
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repealing the laws of the land enacted 
against it, and we earnestly desire that 
those laws may be rigidly enforced.’’ 

Mr. Adrain to show the position of 
the South in 1854 on the slavery ques- 
tion, caused to be read an extract from 
a speech delivered by A. H. Stephens, 
of Georgia, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 17, 1854. Mr. 
Stephens was one of the ablest men 
in the South, as every one knows 
who has a knowledge of her pub- 
lic men .and his subsequent con- 
nection with the Confederate Govern- 
ment, after the Secession Rebellion 
was inaugurated gives point and im- 
portance to his utterances upon the 
slavery question in 1854. 

Two extracts from Mr. Stephens’ 
speech : 

‘The doctrine of the South upon 
this question has been and is the doc- 
trine of the Whigs in 1775 and 1776. 
It involves the principle that the citi- 
zens of every community should have 
a voice in the government. This was 
the doctrine of the people of Boston in 
1775 when the response was made 
throughout the Colonies ‘The cause 
of Boston is the cause of all.’ And if 
there be any here now who call them- 
selves Whigs, arrayed against this great 
principle of Republican government, I 
will do towards them as Burke did in 
England. I will appeal from the new 
to the old Whigs. 

‘¢ This, sir, is what is called the com- 
promise of 1850, so far as this terri- 
torial question is concerned. It was 
adopted after the policy of dividing 


territory between the two sections North 
and South, was wholly abandoned, dis- 
carded and spurned by the North. It 
was based upon the truly Republican 
and national policy of taking this dis- 
turbing element out of Congress, and 
leaving the whole question of slavery 
in the Territories to the people there to 
settle it for themselves. And it is in 
vindication of that new principle then 
established for the first time in the his- 
tory of our Government, in the year 
1850, the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that we, the friends of the 
Nebraska bill, whether from the North 
or the South, now call upon this House 
and the country, to carry out, in good 
faith and give effect to the spirit and 
intent of those important measures of 
territorial legislation.”’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Adrian’s 
speech Mr. John J. McRae obtained 
the floor and spoke at great length, but 
as his speech occupied the same ground 
on the slavery question no extracts will 
be made from it. The discussion con- 
tinued from day to day, developing 
nothing new; but points of order and 
personal explanation were always in 
order. The Anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats and Democratic Representatives 
from the South, and Americans, did 
most of the talking, but occasionally 
the leading Republicans, who were by 
experience familiar with parliamentry 
rules, to wit, Mr. Washburn of Maine, 
Mr. Grow of Pennsylvania, Mr. Stan- 
ton of Ohio, and Mr. Kellogg of IlIli- 
nois and others engaged in the debate 
upon questions which anybody could 
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raise. Among the things that were ex- 
tremely annoying to those who were 
anxious to organize the House, were 
personal explanations which are sup- 
posed always to be in order, even in an 
assemblage where no order prevails. 
A member would rise to a question of 
privilege and ask to be read from the 
clerk’s deskalong article or some state- 
ment in a newspaper, published some- 
where reflecting upon the conduct or 
action of the member, and then he, in 
extended remarks would vindicate his 
consistancy in relation to the subject 
matter contained in the article or com- 
munication and set himself right before 
his constituents and ‘‘the rest of man- 
kind.”’ 

Almost every day during this long 
contest grists of these personal explana- 
tions were brought into the House to 
be ground and of course consuming 
much time and causing great delay— 
unnecessary delay. 

On January 12 and 13, 1860, much 
time had been consumed in explaining 
why members voted for certain persons 
for Speaker, and on the 13th, Mr. 
Davidson of Louisiana, filled four col- 
umns of the Glode in explaining why 
he voted for Mr. Maynard of Tennessee 
instead of the Democratic nominee Mr. 
Bocock. When he had finished Mr. 
Stevens of Pennsylvania arose, when 
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Mr. Hatton of Tennessee was on the 
floor and asked him to yield to him for 
a moment. Mr. Hatton said he would 
do so fora personal explanation. This 
attracted the attention of the whole 
House, for Mr. Stevens commanded re- 
spect, even from those who were bitterly 
opposed to him Mr. 
Stevens with great gravity said: ‘‘I rise 
It is well known 


in politics. 


to a personal matter. 
that I departed from the general rule* 
of obeying party decrees and voted for 
an honorable man from North Carolina 
(Mr. Gilmer). This may require some 
explanation, as I see from the paper I 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read.”’ 
The reading Clerk who seemed to be 
greatly nonplussed while he was examin- 
ing the article, finally remarked: ‘‘The 
paper is printed in German and I can- 
not read it.’’ Great laughter was the 
result of this announcement. 

Mr. Stevens then said: ‘‘Then I 
postpone my remarks until the clerk can 
read it.’’ 

Mr. Stevens then hobbled up (for he 
was lame with a club foot) the aisle to- 
wards the cloak-room saying in a low 
tone but which could be heard by those 
near him ‘‘that a man could not get 
justice in this House on account of the 
ignorance of the reading Clerk.’’ The 
extract marked was an advertisement 
for butter. 
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‘‘The time was when phthisis was 
practically unknown in Madeira, in 
Naples, in Malta, along the Rivera and 
the Upper Nile. Consumptives flocked 
there in crowds, and now, in all these 
districts, the native population succumbs 
to the disease in quite as large propor- 
tion as elsewhere.”’ 

This statement, made by the editor 
of the Medical and Surgical Reporter is 
no doubt correct, for it accords per- 
fectly with the history of health-resorts 
in Our Own country. 

In America, such places have been, 
asa rule, situated in newly or sparsely- 
settled districts, and it is with density 
of population therein that phthisis has 
become endemic. 

These resorts have been in the warm 
latitudes and in the cold latitudes, 
in the lowlands and in the uplands, 
in damp and in dry regions ; hence 
temperature, altitude and humidity, 
alone or collectively, could not have 
afforded wholly the conditions for the 
non-existance of indigenous phthisis 
in these places during the early days of 
their habitation, nor could they have 
caused it to become endemic as the 
population increased. 

Furthermore it has been a noticeable 
fact that the health-resorts in America 
have, after a time, lost much of their 
reputation for the relief of phthisis, and 


that new fields are constantly opening 
which receive the flow of this class of 
invalids. 

One reason for such changes is prob- 
ably the intractable nature of the dis- 
ease, which ultimately consigns the 
greater number of those who have it to 
the grave, no matter where they seek 
relief. 

The older sanitariums must neces- 
sarily report a larger number of fatal 
cases than the new ones. Every death 


occurring at one of these places is re- 


ported to home friends of the deceased, 
and it influences others who are phthisi- 
cally inclined, and who learn of it, to 
search for a place without such a re- 
cord. 

I know of no disease that is so sus- 
ceptible to the influence of organic 
matter in the atmosphere as phthisis 
pulmonaris. That form of organic 
matter which arises from insanation ap- 
pears to be the most harmful ; whether 
it be germinal, or chemical, is of little 
consequence. Only those who have 
lived in an atmosphere nearly free from 
this substance; and have observed the 
power that such air exerts in controlling 
the progress of the disease and the con- 
sequent gain in flesh and strength, and, 
on the contrary, the ill effects of pol- 
luted air in hastening a fatal termina- 
tion in the same case, or in similar 
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cases, can fully appreciate the differ- 
ence. 

Whenever it is generally known that 
any country offers a chance for relief 
of pulmonary affections, invalids with 
these disorders flock thither as the 
locusts go. The quiet and cleanly 
town, that had diservedly gained a repu- 
tation for healthfulness, in. which the 
waste and deleterious matter, being 
employed by the husbandman and dis- 
persed by the purity of the atmosphere, 
was powerless for harm, being suddenly 
overcrowded, will, as a consequence, 
have accumulations of filth beyond the 
power of the primitave methods used 
for its removal, and the place that once 
afforded benefit for the invalid, now 
furnishes poisonous air for his destruc- 
tion. 

Whenever in this western country the 
purity of the atmospere causes fresh 
meat to dry at any season of the year 
without taint, and where the carcasses of 
animals mummify before any consider- 
able portion is destroyed by putrefac- 
tion, the phthisical sufferer will improve 
or get well if his physical condition 
comes within the range of such possi- 
bilities. In portions of this country 
where the population is dense, where 
irrigation is employed, and sanitary 
rules have been but carelessly enforced, 
thisatmospheric condition does not exist. 

A high altitude should not be sought 
by those who have much dyspnoea and 
a rapid pulse, nor by those who have 
had severe hemorrages, though those of 
the latter type soon learn to bear the 
great heights better than any other 
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class of phthisical invalids. Only those 
in the incipent stages, or those in more 
advanced stages with whom the progress 
of the disease is very slow, should go 
into dry and elevated regions. 

In Colorado the plains offer the most 
desirable locations for a sojourn at first; 
then the foothills may be cautiously 
entered; they are covered with pines 
and firs, which give aromatic freshness to 
the air and protection from the severe 
winds. If these heights are borne 
well, the parks and other portions of 
the mountains may be explored. 

Whilst the temperature of climate 
has, in my opinion, no direct effect 
upon the course of the disease, it how- 
ever, indirectly exerts a great influence 
thereupon for good by admitting, if it 
be temperate, of better ventilation, and 
by inducing a more thorough outdoor 
life 
The same medium, with regard to heat 
also should be chosen, as a place cool 
enough to admit of healthful exercise 
in the summer, with nights of restful 
and refreshing temperature, are far 
more conducive to the renewal of 
strength than one in which the tem- 
perature by day makes nothing so 
agreeable as the dolce far niente, and 
that of the night is only enervating and 
wearying. 

Believing that phthisis pulmonalis 
is, in the great majority of cases, the 
product of insanatation, and that medi- 
cation affords no permanent relief with- 
out abundance of pure air, good water, 
wholesome diet and other hygenic 
necessities, I am prepared to recom- 


than a rigorous climate allows. 
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mend only such places .as furnish in 
the greatest degree these concomitants. 

From my own observations, extend- 
tending over a number of years, and 
from prolonged inquiry, I am fully 
convinced that influenza or cold-catch- 
ings rarely, if ever, occur in an atmos- 
phere which is nearly free from organic 
matter. If these opinions and obser- 
vations are correct, they show that 
phthisis and influenzas have a similar 
origin, and that an atmosphere which 
affords relief to the former would pre- 
vent the latter. I have, however, no 
hesitation.in making the statement that 
the chances of recovery for the 
phthisical patient are in ratio to the pu- 
rity of the atmosphere breathed, other 
hygienic influences being equal. 

This brings us to the question, 
‘‘Where can-such places be found ?”’ 

I would say, in the small islands of 
mid-ocean, in the sparsely settled pine 
regions of some of the Southern states, 
and portions of the vast area of ele- 
vated plains and mountainous land ex- 
tending from Middle Kansas on: the 
East and the Pacific ocean on the West, 
and reaching from British America on 
the North into Mexico on the South. 

The question, ‘‘ How to live?’’ is 
one not easily answered. When the 
weather will permit, I would advise a 
tent life. I do not mean by this life 
in a 4x6 tent, which the occupant ties 
up closely at night, thereby preventing 
the ingress of air, but a large, com- 
fortable one, which admits of safe 
ventilation. Whenever a healthful and 
desirable place is found fora prolonged 


stay, a shanty made of rough, unplaned 
boards answers a better purpose. One 
16x20 feet, costing not over $100, 
furnishes a safe amount of room for 
three persons. It gives more security 
and comfort to the occupants than a 
tent, supplies an abundance of fresh 
air without any preceptible draught, 
and from the new, undressed pine, 
there is emmitted constantly a healthful, 
resinous aroma. 

Such a little summer cot, furnished 
with a small stove, rough but comfort- 
able furniture, and beds comfortable 
but not rough, with rugs or strips of 
carpet on the floors, dark green shades 
to exclude the daring sunshine at mid- 
day; the walls adorned with antlers, 
boughs of the silvery spruce, dark hem- 
lock, tasselled fir, the pine with its 
cones, the juniper with its pale berries, 
and, mixed in with all, the bright, 
polished leaves and scarlet berries of 
the killikinick ; fishing-poles and basket 
in one corner, the shotgun and game- 
bag in another, sturdy walking sticks, 
with the broad-brimmed hat, and thick, 
broad-soled shoes in a third, a few, 
very few, choice books, with one’s 
newspaper and other mail matteron the 
triangular corner shelf, the beautiful 
and varied wild flowers standing in odd 
vases here and there—such a cot in the 
midst of all out-door pleasures, the 
scenery, the sunrise, the sunsets, and, 
above all, the increasing strength in- 
cident to such a life, becomes often 
more dear and delightful than the 
grandest of city palaces. 

FREDERICK J. BANCROFT. 
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A MONUMENT WITHIN A 


Probably the first monument erected 
to the memory of General Grant is in 
Colorado. It is confidently claimed to 
be the first, and the circumstances 
under which it was built seem to war- 
rant the claim. 

The next morning after the death of 
General Grant—July 24, 1885—as Mr. 
William Baker, of Akron, Ohio, entered 
the Manitou Grand Caverns, the 
thought suggested itself to his mind 
and heart, to build a monument out of 
the stones at hand, in rememberance of 
the one who nowsleeps without a monu- 
ment in Riverside Park upon the Hud- 
son. Accordingly Mr. Baker laid the 
corner stone within a short distance of 
the entrance to these wonderful caverns. 

Affectionate regard has caused thou- 
sands of tourists since to lay stone upon 
stone until nowit is complete and com- 
pact, having a base about six feet 
square, and a height of ten feet—as 
high as the roof of the caverns will 


MOUNTAIN. 


allow it to rise. General George B. 


McClellan laid a large and shapely 
piece of granite in its walls about six 


months before his death. Little flags 
here and there adorn it, dropping in the 
stirless air. Itisamonument ‘‘without 
a model and without a shadow,”’’ and 
was reared without cost—save the pass- 
ing tribute of something more than a 
sigh. The hands that reared it came 
from all parts of the Union. As it 
stands it symbolizes the reconstruction 
of the Union that was saved from dis- 
solution by Grant more than by the 
hand of any other one of its million 
defenders—living or dead. 

It is a monument within a mountain 
—the mountains over which General 
Grant passed—with Sherman, Sheridan, 
Logan, Dodge,—both before and after 
the war for the Union, and which he 
rightly prophetically charactized as the 
treasury vaults of the Nation. 

Henry DuDLey TEETOR. 





A MONUMENT WITHIN A MOUNTAIN. 


WILLIAMS’ CANON. 


(The mountain upon the left contains Manitou Grand Caverns. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: 


ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION 


AND RESULTS. 


THE ELECTRIC 


TELEGRAPH—EARLY ADAPTATION TO RAILROAD WORK. 


XXII. 


In the foregoing chapter the general 
history of the invention and improve- 
ment of the electric telegraph has been 
given, yet within the outline facts there 
stated may be found many lesser de- 
tails showing the wonder with which 
this new means of communication was 
received by the world, the curious 
things that were said about it, the at- 
tempts made by some to supplant steam 
by electric force, and the hesitation 
upon the part of railroad directors to 
aid or encourage what has since proved 
an assistance without which the present 
immense train service upon the great 
lines would be an impossibility. Com- 
mencing at a period when the telegraph 
and electro magnetism were begin- 
ning to command public attention, and 
belief in practical minds to supplant 
incredulity, we can glean a fact here 
and there illustrative of the temper of 
the times, and the mood in which suc- 


ceeding wonders of magnetism were re- 


ceived. 

The transmission of power as, well as 
intelligence was early attempted. In 
the columns of the New York Gazette 


for June, 1839, the details of one early . 


endeavor may be found. ‘‘A success- 
ful experiment,’’ ft says, ‘‘has been 
recently made in this city, which ap- 
pears to us decidely to settle the ques- 
tion in favor of the application of 
electro magnetism, as a motive power 
to machinery. We have seen in opera- 
tion at No. 58 Gold street, a machine 
moved by this principle—the con- 
struction of which is on a plan entirely 
novel, and on a much larger scale than 
any other electro magnetic engine here- 
tofore shown to the public. The 
motive wheel is five feet in diameter, 
and weighs four or five hundred pounds. 
This wheel is propelled by the action 
of four large electro magnets, which 
are connected with a galvanic battery, 
composed of alternate plates of copper 
and zinc. From forty to forty-five 
revolutions in a minute are produced 
by this arrangement for hours in suc- 
cession, without any change in the 
apparatus or addition to the liquid, 
(sulphuric acid) which acts on the 
battery. Prof. Morse, the inventor of 
the electro magnetic telegraph ,which has 
been approved by the French Institute, 
in Paris, has examined this machine 
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since his return from Europe, and ex- 
presses the following opinion: ‘I take 
pleasure in writing, what I have fre- 
quently observed in conversation, re- 
specting the electro magnetic machine 
now in operation in Gold street. The 
application of the magnetic power in 
this machine produces greater effects 
than in any arrangement I have yet 
seen, and I do not preceive any in- 
surmountable obstacle to the indefinite 
increase of these effects.’ The experi- 


ments have been made under the di- 
rection of an association of gentlemen, 
who some time since obtained anact of 
incorporation for an electro magnetic 


company, which we understand has 
been organized and part of the stock 
taken in this city, Philadelphia, and 
Providence.”’ 

At about the same time there comes 
information of a boat propelled on the 
Neva river, by electro magnetism ; but 
with what success it is not stated. 
‘* The Magnet’’ was also the appro- 
priate title given a small newspaper 
printed in New York upon a press 
moved by electro magnetic power. 

Already had the managers of the 
Great Western railway adopted the 
electric wire for the purpose of com- 
municating intelligence upon their line. 
‘« The space occupied by the case con- 
taining the machinery, which simply 
stands upon a table, and can be re- 
moved at pleasure to any part of the 
room,’’ says a London writer, in No- 
vember, 1839, ‘‘is little more than 
that required for a gentleman’s hat box. 
The telegraph is worked by merely 


pressing small brass keys, (similar to 
those on a keyed bugle), which acting 
by means of galvanic power, upon 
hands placed upon a dial-plate at the 
other end of the telegraphic line, as far 
as now operated, point not only to each 
letter of the alphabet, as each key may 
be struck or pressed, but the numerals 
are indicated by the same means, as 
well as the various points, from a 
comma toa colon, with notes of ad- 
miration and interjection. There is 
likewise a cross upon the dial, which 
indicates that when this key is struck 
a mistake has been made in some part 
of the sentence telegraphed, and that 
an erasure is intended. A question,— 
such for instance, as the following, 
‘How many passengers started from 
Drayton by the ten o’clock train ?’ and 
the answer could be transmitted from 
the terminus to Drayton and back, in 
less than two minutes. This was proved 
on Saturday. This mode of commu- 
nication is only completed as faras the 
West Drayton station, which is about 
thirteen miles and a half from Padding- 
ton. 
agined) communicating with each end, 
thus far completed, passing through a 
hollow iron tube, not more than an inch 
and a half in diameter, which is fixed 
about six inches above the ground, 
running paralell with the railway, and 
about two or three feet distant from it. 
It is the intention of the Great West- 
ern Railway Company to carry the 
tube along the line as fast as comple- 
tion of the rails takes place, and ulti- 
mately throughout the whole distance 


There are wires (as may be im- 
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to Bristol. The machinery, and the 
mode of making it, are so exceedingly 
simple that a child who could read 
would, after an hour or two’s instruct- 
ions, be enabled to transmit and receive 
information.”’ 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, writing from Liverpool, under 
date of August, 7th, 1840, says: ‘‘ The 
galvanic telegraph is in use on the 
London & Blackwell railway—the cars 
of which are worked by a rope, and 
when full a galvanic wire is touched, 
and successively rapid as two ticks on 
a watch, is the signal and the motion of 
the cars. The distance is four miles, 
and were it four thousand, I am assured 
the signal would be asinstantaneousand 


as faithful. They are laying one down 


to Windsor, for state purposes, and it 
is expected they will be in use all over 


England.’’ ‘‘Dowe not,’’ the writer 
adds, ‘‘live in an age of necromancy, 
and are not the men of science the only 
pure and lawful aristocracy of human 
nature?’’ 

In the year following April 3, 1841, 
the information comes from Londun that 
one Capt. Taylor, of New York, has 
just had awarded to him the sum of 
£8,000 sterling, by the Germanic Diet, 
for his discoveries in electro magnetism, 
whereby he proposes to supersede steam 
on railroads, and for propelling ma- 
chinery. ‘‘ This gentleman,’’ says the 
narrator, ‘‘ some months back, exhibited 
a very beautiful model of his electro 
magnetic engine, at the Colosseum here, 
which drew forth the approbation and 
astonishment of men of the highest 
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practical knowledge and scientific at- 
tainments. On thatoccasion the engine 
was devoted to turning a lathe, and 
most admirably did it perform its func- 
tions. The inventor has now con- 
structed a machine of considerable 
power, which he expects to be enabled 
to get ready for sevice within the pre- 
sent year. So sanguine is the captain, 
that he emphatically declares he does 
not intend to return to America until 
he can go back by lightning!”’ 
that either resulted in along exile ora 
modification of the decision. 

In the closing days of 1842 we learn 
from the Edinburg Witness that ‘‘under 
the patronage of the Edinburg & Glas- 
gow railway company, Mr. Davidson, 
philosophical instrument maker, has 


—a boast 


been employed ina series of extensive 
experiments as to the practibility of 
applying electro magnatism for propell- 
ing trains along the line of a railway. 
A machine containing six powerful 
batteries, large magneticcoils, and three 
large magnets fastened on each of two 
revolving cylinders, through which pass 
the axles of the driving wheels, has 
been constructed and tested in one of 
the carriage sheds, in presence of the 
directors. The ponderous machine, 
weighing between five and six tons, was 
instantly set in motion on the immers- 
ion of the metalic plates into the troughs 
containing a solution of sulphuric acid. 
One curious phenomenon connected 
with the motions of this new and ingen- 
ious instrument, was the extent and 
brilliancy of the repeated electric flashes 
which accompanied the action of 
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the machinery.’’ Of course the in- 
ventor, as in many cases heretofore 
quoted, expected to supplant steam 
for railway uses, and the Witness adds 
that ‘‘the motion produced though not 
rapid, was such as clearly to establish 
the principle that this agent is adapted 
to the purpose of locomotion,as a sub- 
stitute for the steam,’’ and all present 
‘‘ expressed themselves satisfied with the 
results of this the first experiment on 
the subject, on a large scale.’’ 

A well known scientific publication, 
Silliman’s Journal of Science, as early as 
the fall of 1843 showed that upon this 


side of the sea, at least, the railway. 


uses of the telegraph were being under- 
stood. ‘‘A single track of railroad of 


any length,’’ it says in October, ‘‘can be 


made as effective and as safe by means 
of this auxiliary, as any double track 
can be, and this, too, at an original 
outlay of about the sum required an- 
nually to keep a track in repair. The 
advantage to railroads of this impor- 
tant invention can easily be understood 
by those familiar with railroad mana- 
gement, and if to these we add the 
profit to be derived from the ‘trans- 
mission of intelligence, we certainly 
think there is ample inducement for its 
employment upon every railroad in the 
United States.’’ 

An English writer of recent date* 
throws some light upon its reception 
across the sea: 

‘‘In a dull, foggy day an engine on 


** Posts and Telegraphs, Past and Present.’ 
By William Tegg, London, 1878, p. 169. 
xi—5 


Led 


the London & Northwestern Railway, 
tired of standing idly with its steam up, 
suddenly ran away, and without any 
one to guide it, proceeded at a rapid 
rate toward the Easton station, where any 
one who witnessed its start expected it 
would cause an amount of damage al- 
most incalculable. The electric tele- 
graph, however, soon overtook and 
passed the fugitive, and conveyed in- 
telligence to Camden station in abun- 
dant time for full preparations to be 
made there for its reception, by turn- 
ing the points of the rails into a sideway 
containing only a few ballast wagons. 

‘* In like manner a ‘ gentleman’ who 
had taken tor himself and family only 
second-class tickets, but had been com- 
fortably enjoying a first-class carriage 
with them, was greatly astonished on 
arriving at his destination to see stand- 
ing at the window of his carriage, al- 
most before the train had stopped, the 
company’s station clerk, who very 
loudly said to him in presence of his 
fellow travelers, ‘ Mr. , l’lltrouble 
you for excess of fare for yourself and 
party.’ ”’ 

‘Tt is well known,’’ says the same 
authority,* ‘‘ that some interesting ex- 
periments were made on Shooter’s 
Hill in the middle of the last century, 
but it was not until Prof. Wheatstone, 
in conjunction with Mr. Cook in 1837, 
took out a patent for their instrument, 
that anything practical was done. The 
directors of the London & Birmingham 
railway sanctioned the laying down of 


*Page 189. 
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wires between Euston square and 
Camden town stations, and towards the 
end of July the telegraph was ready for 
work. After the successful 
working of the mile and a quarter line, 
the directors of the London & Bir- 
mingham railway proposed to lay it 
down to the latter town if the Birming- 
ham & Liverpool directors would con- 
tinue it on their lines, but they ob- 
jected, and the telegraph received 
notice to quit the ground it already oc- 
cupied. However, in 1839, Mr. Brunel, 
the eminent engineer, determined to 
adopt it on the Great Western line. 
Accordingly it was at first carried as 
far as West Drayton, a distance of 
thirteen miles, and afterwards to 
Slough, eighteen miles. The wires 
were insulated, and encased in an iron 
tube or box, and placed below the 
ground—not suspended upon posts as 
at present. The telegraph had, up to 
this time, been strictly confined to rail- 
way business, and in furtherance of 
this object Mr. Brunel proposed to 
continue it to Bristol, but this proposal 
was nearly fatal to the project. At a 
general meeting of the Great Western 
Railway Company at Bristol, when the 
report of the directors, including the 
recommendation of Mr. Brunel was 
submitted, a Mr. Hayward, of Man- 
chester,—of all places in the world,— 
got up and denounced the invention as 
a ‘ new-fangled scheme,’ and proposed 
a resolution repudiating the agreement 
entered into with the patentees, which 
was adopted. This was, for the mo- 
ment, a serious drawback, but it led to 
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the application of the telegraph to 
public purposes. In order to keep the 
wires in the ground Mr. Cook pro- 
posed to maintain the telegraph at his 
Own expense, and the railway di- 
rectors agreed to this on the condi- 
tion that he would send their railway 
signals free of charge; and in return 
he was to be allowed to transmit mes- 
sages for the public. Here, then, is 
the first popular use made of the tele- 
graph.’”’ 

As early as 1840 we find suggestions 
of an electric light, a Paris newspaper 
announcing that ‘‘a very humble indivi- 


- dual,’’—name not given—had ‘‘ found 


means of fixing the electric spark for 
public lighting,’’ and that he could 
‘* produce a permanent flame of thirty 
inches in diameter, which would light 
agreat part of Paris. The only danger,”’ 
and here the chronicler speaks for a gen- 
eration later, ‘‘attending it is said to 
be in the apparatus of supply, which 
must be isolated, and if it is strongly 
charged, a person touching it would be 
stricken dead immediately.’’ 

A step in advance is discovered later 
in a Paris letter *dated October 1, 1844 
which gives an account of the first public 
trial of an apparatus ‘‘for fixing, at a 
given point, the electric fluid,and making 
it applicable to the purpose of lighting 
thestreets, and private houses. Onone 
of the bases of the statues called the 
Pavillion de Lille, on the Place de Con- 
corde, a glass globe of apparently 
twelve or thirteen inches diameter, with 


*Niles’ Register, Vol. 65, p. 294. 
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a moveable reflector, was fixed in con- 
nection with a voltic battery; and a 
little before nine o’clock the electric 
fluid was thrown into it by aconductor. 
At this time all the gas lights of the 
Place, about one hundred in number, 
were burning. As soon as the electric 
light appeared, the nearest gas lights 
had the same dull, thick, and heavy 
appearance, as oil lamps have by the 
side of gas. Soon afterwards the gas 
lights were extinguished, and the elec- 
tric light shone forth in all its brillancy. 
Within one hundred yards ot the light, 
it was easy to read the smallest print; 
it was, in fact, as light as day. The 
astonishment of the assembled multi- 
tudes was very great, and their delight 
was as strong as their astonishment. 
The estimate made by scientific persons 
who were present was that the electric 
light was equal to twelve of the gas 
lamps, and consequently that five of 
these lights would suffice to light the 
whole Place most brilliantly.’’ 

Many surmises are found, in the 
early years we are considering, as to 
the wonderful things electricity would 
achieve. Says one writer: -‘‘ The 
editors of public papers now expend 
annually large sums for correspondents 
at Congress, and at other points, for 
communicating intelligence to them; 
which through this channel they may 
derive on the instant after it has trans- 
pired. Here is an occupation gone! ”’ 
And this from the New York American, 
as late as 1844: ‘‘ Suppose the line of 
wires to extend to Oregon, and that a 
squadron lay off the mouth of the Col- 


umbia, which it was desired to order 
home, or to send to Honolula. The 
secretary of the navy could receive the 
answer that all hands were’ piped to 
weigh anchor before the ink with which 
he signed his name to the order, if he 
wrote a heavy hand, had dried upon 
the paper. Ifa vessel bound for an 
Atlantic port had backed her topsail in 
the midst of a squadron, the com- 
mander might ask from the department 
and receive, a permission for an officer 
to return in her, before her yards could 
be braced round, and her sail sheeted 
home ; for the rate of electricityis 180,- 
ooo miles in a second, and at this speed 
would the correspondence between 
Washington and Oregon be carried on.’’ 

A false alarm was recorded, before 
even the first line had been constructed 
between the cities named, in a wild re- 
port ‘‘that a secre¢ line was availed of 
by the stock gamblers, to convey in- 
telligence between Philadelphia and 
New York, occasioned great excitement 
amongst the stock gamblers in Phila- 
delphia on Monday. It was asserted 
that a communication had actually been 
effected between those cities, which 
those in the secret availed of to swindle 
the rest of the board. It is in doubt 
yet.’’ And this: ‘‘ The line of magnetic 
wires between Washington and Balti- 
more has occasionally been resorted to 
by birdsasa roost. If, whilst so repos- 
ing on it, a communication is passed, it 
proves fatal to the birds. The fact was 
ascertained by discovering a line of 
birds dead, lying under the line of the 
wires.’’ 
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Some of the commercial and mechani- 
cal dangers are being found and pointed 
out in a paper read at the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, on ‘‘ the danger to be 
apprehended from the galvanic process 
in the depreciation of coins.’’ ‘‘If,’’ 
says the author, M. Chisotffe, ‘‘ this 
process is of immense service in the 
application of one metal to another, it 
may be employed to the injury of the 
public, for a piece of gold or silver 
placed at the negative pole is reduced 
without any apparent change.’’ Further 
than this he announces that he will 
place two thousand francs at the dis- 
posal of the academy, as a prize to the 
author of the best legal project for the 
prevention of the use of electricity in 
such base purposes. A danger of a 
different kind is recorded in the Philadel- 
phia orth American, for 1846: ‘‘An 
extraordinary phenomenon was ob- 
served on the line of the electric 
telegraph between Jersey City and 
Baltimore on Thursday afternoon, the 
like of which was never known to man. 
Three thunderstorms, each some thirty 
or sixty miles from the other, were all 
coming East on the telegraph route 
about the same time, and every charge 
of electricity from either was duly re- 
corded dy the lightning itself, in the 
telegraphic offices at Jersey City, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington or Baltimore. 
The wires became altogether unman- 
ageable, and the operators being obliged 
to withdraw the batteries used for 
writing, the visitor from the clouds had 
the field to itself. The letters of 
Morse’s telegraphic alphabet which this 


natural lightning seemed to be most 
partial to, were L and T, but occa- 
sionally it went at the numerals and 
dashed off 1’s, 50’s, 55’s, 500’s, and 
5,000’s in its own rapid style. We 
learn that when two or more .thunder 
clouds get in the same vicinity, and dis- 
charge their electricity at each other, 
or receive fluid from the earth and re- 
turn it again, or when ground lightning 
prevails, the effect on the telegraph 
wires is to produce a strange and 
original language which may yet be 
made intelligible. In fact, each kind 
of lightning sfeaks for itself, and writes 
what it says.’’ And again: ‘‘ There 
was some difficulty experienced a few 
weeks since in the communication be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 
Communications failed to pass. It 
was ascertained that a professor in New 
Jersey in exhibiting experiments to his 
class, united his own wire with that 
leading between these places, and there- 
by drew off the fluid.’’ 

And the police uses were being 
rapidly discovered, as one William 
Hays, found out to his disadvantage ; 
for, after securing a certain amount of 
goods upon false pretenses, and ab- 
sconding from Washington to Baltimore, 
his description was sent by wire in ad- 
vance of him, and he was promptly 
taken into custody when he stepped 
from the train in the city last named. 
This feat is so common in the present 
day, as to excite no comment, but an 
occasional arrest of this character was 
hailed everywhere as a wonderful per- 
formance, in 1844. A few days later, 
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the startling announcement is made 
that two gentlemen, one in Washing- 
ton and one in Baltimore, have played 
‘‘a game of checkers’’ by use of the 
electric line—time, one hour and seve- 
ral odd minutes. 

Let us group here a few further ex- 
tracts of the same character, gleaned 
from varied sources : 

‘* Business men begin to resort to 
our post office telegraph department, 
as regularly as to the letter office. An 
active Washington merchant no sooner 
ascertains that an article is wanting 
than, presto and begone / the order is in 
the hands of his correspondent in Bal- 
timore, and perhaps in fifteen minutes 
the article is moving at the rate of 


steam speed in the Washington cars, 
reaches its destination, and is ready for 
sale or delivery to a purchaser, before 
the merchant next door has finished a 
letter that is to go by the ‘first mail,’ 
according to the antiquated business 


of last year.’’ 

‘* The government ought not to have 
a monopoly of such a vast ramification 
as this invention is qualified for. It is 
fit only for a republic,—for a whole 
people to enjoy the benefit of. And 
such will be the use made of it in this 
country. The Baltimore and Wash- 
ington line exhibits the first proof of 
its efficiency. No. considerable town 
in the Union will long be without the 
advantage it will afford them.’’ 

‘It has been proposed to accommo- 
date the system so as to give instan- 
taneous and exact indication of the 
point at which a fire may commence in 
the large cities.’’ 
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‘‘The magnetic era is certainly get- 
ting under way ; and promises to con- 
sign the era of steam to a brief ex- 
istence. Many accounts now reach us 
of the magical effect of this new agent 
in advancing vegetation. An idea has 
been started of trying the efficiency of 
a quiet battery of zinc and copper in 
promoting the growth of children. Why 
may it not act upon the animal as well 
as the vegetable world ?”’ 

From the New York Zribune of Sep- 
tember 2, 1846: ‘‘At 1 o’clock P.M. pre- 
cisely, the telegraph line was connected 
through the whole distance from New 
York to Buffalo, passing through the 
following stations: viz. Troy, Al- 
bany, Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, being a total of 507 
miles. 

‘Upon turning the adjusting screw 
of the magnet by Prof. Morse, all 
things were found right. Prof. Morse 
sent his compliments to all the opera- 
tors on the line. 

‘¢ The first to answer was Albany. 

‘‘The compliments of the Albany 
office to Prof. Morse and Mr. Wood. 

** Utica office wishes to be remem- 
bered to Prof. Morse and Mr. Wood. 

‘‘Auburn office sends compliments to 
Prof. Morse and Mr. Wood. 

‘* Buffalo sends compliments to Prof. 
Morse and Mr. Wood, and presents 
Lake Erie to Old Ocean. 

‘* Rochester office sends compliments 
to Prof. Morse and Mr. Wood, and 
presents Erie Canal to Croton Aqueduct. 

‘‘Auburn presents State Prison to 
the Zombs. 
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‘*Syracuse sends compliments to 
Prof. Morse, and asks how are the. 
Yorkers. 

‘*Troy says, now give me a chance. 
Compliments to Prof. Morse and Mr. 
Wood ; and now for business if there is 
any. 

‘*Uticaasks : Need we keep dark any 
longer? 

‘*Troy answers,no! Announce it to 
the four winds that Buffalo and New 
York are no longer seperated—they talk 
to each other by lightning. 

‘* This entire dialogue occupied some- 
what less than five miuutes.’’ 

A tariff of rates for messages in 1846, 
from Baltimore to Washington : 


Messages of I to 10 words...10 cts. 
“ce 


oh Semen: ag 
** 21 30 ...20 
“32 40 . ‘a 
“al 50 |, 
ee 60 an 
61 70 ...40 
def. 80 +2 45 
et =o +250 
‘* gt “ 100 Be 
‘*The same rate will be charged for 
every succeeding hundred, and part of 
a hundred words, except upon com- 
munications for the press, which will 
be charged at half the rate for every 
hundred and parts of a hundred, after 
the first hundred; numerals and initals 
will be charged as if the words they re- 
present were written in full. The 
telegraph offices will be open every day, 
from 8 A. M. to 7 P. M., Sundays ex- 
cepted.’’ Even these liberal terms to 
the newspapers were considered ex- 
cessive by the editors, and in the fall of 
1847 a number of them met at Stone 
Mountain Georgia, to consider some 
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means by which the cost of telegraphic 
transmission could be lessened. 

In December, 1847: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s Message was telegraphed in full 
to Cincinnati, and published in the 
papers of that city on Thursday morn- 
ing. The first words of the Message 
were received at the Cincinnati tele- 
graph office at 8 o’clock on Tuesday 
night,—the signature at 12 M., on 
Wednesday. The message contained 
eighteen thousand words, all of which 
were not only transmitted with amazing 
rapidity but with an accuracy equally 
as remarkable.’’ 

So much for the general uses of elec- 
tricity in the early days of develop- 
ment, and the views of the people upon 
the new mechanical wonder, as ex- 
pressed in public print. Something 
more may be added, in conclusion of 
this chapter, as to the advancement of 
the telegraph in connection with rail- 
road work. 

As that veteran telegraph builder, 
manager, and writer, James D. Reid, 
has well said, it would indeed be diffi- 
cult to say to whom the credit for the 
discovery of its railroad uses, is due ;— 
in all probability it is a case of divided 
honors, as the benefits to be achieved 
by a co-operation of the two great 
forces, were revealed in the beginning 
to more than one. ‘‘ The reference 
made,’’ says Mr. Reid,* ‘‘ to the trans- 
fer of the line of telegraph from the 
ordinary roads to the margins of the 
railroads, and the arrangements made 


** The Telegraph In America.’ By James D. 


Reid, p. 243. 
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for theis common employment by the 
telegraph and railroad companies, is 
connected with one of the most signi- 
ficant and successful movements of 
telegraphic history and development. 
It is difficult to say exactly to whom is 
due the credit of earliest proving to 
railroad companies the adaptation of 
telegraph to important railroad uses, 
Railroad men are very clear-headed 
though a very conservative race. It is 
not unlikely that to some of their own 
number may that credit be largely due. 
Charles Minot, of the Erie railroad, so 
determined on acquiring its use for run- 
ning his trains as to induce him to build, 
in advance of any patent right, a line 
of his own, is a noted example. And 


yet it is certainly true, that even to the 


alert Western mind, it was a work of 
some difficulty to prove the value of the 
telegraph in moving and directing 
trains. It seemed like devolving on 
mechanism the gravest responsibilities 
connected with the safety of human 
lives. The hitherto unreliable charac- 
ter of that mechanism had not inspired 
confidence in such a service. But this 
was the very point of appeal now made. 
The telegraph, practically, now said to 
the railroad, ‘ My character isin danger 
because I am unprotected ; if you will 
protect me I will run your trains.’ The 
permanence of the one was to be life 
and vigor to the other. 

‘‘To Judge Caton* is certainly due 
very early and intélligent action in ac- 

*Judge J. D. Caton, of the Supreme Court of 


Illinois, an original director of the Illinois & 
Mississippi Telegraph Company. 
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complishing the alliance between the 
railroad and the telegraph, and in estab- 
lishing the pecular features of that alli- 
ance, by which they became to each 
other so materially useful. He madethe 
first of his railroad contracts in 1855. 
In its detail and comprehensivness it is 
a remarkable example of exhaustive 
provisions for every necessity, with a 
just appreciation of mutual rights and 
duties. There is no undervaluing of 
the advantages of either to the other. 
Nothing more perfect, and, on the whole, 
more just, has ever since been executed. 
Among its salient features were: 1. 
The recognition of the structure as the 
property of the telegraphcompany. 2. 
The recognition of the railroad to the 
right of priority and free transmission. 
3. The manning of the offices by the 
railroad company, under the absolute 
control of the telegraph company, and 
the division, on a certain just basis, of 
the receipts for commercial messages. 
4. The payment, by the railroad com- 
pany, of $30 per mile for removal of 
existing line to the railroad, and $100 
per mile for the construction of a new 
line. 5. It provided free transporta- 
tion of material needed for construc- 
tion and repairs. 

‘One of these earliest contracts, for 
running trains by telegraph, was made 
in 1856, with Gov. Matteson, president 
of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis rail- 
road. In connection therewith Judge 
Caton arranged for President Matteson a 
night service, appointed a night and day 
superintendence of the service at Bloom- 
ington, to whom all trains reported, and 
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who had authorityto move them. The 
night watchmen at the stations where 
continuous night telegraph service was 
not demanded, were ordered to call 
operators at any hour of the night when 
a train was fifteen minutes late. He 
also appointed in charge of the railroad 
wire, that service soon having required 
a wire of its own, Malvin Hughett, 
formerly operator in the New York 
office of the New York, Albany, & 
Buffalo Telegraph company. In this 
service Hughett, although known as a 
skillful operator, so developed very rare 
executive talent as to lead to his rapid 
advancement. During hismanagement 
of the railroad wire, which included 
the running and control of trains, not 
a car was scratched by collisions, the 
position of every train was exactly 
known, and the greatest confidence in- 
spired. It led to the assertion by Col. 
R. B. Mason, of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, similar to that uttered by 
McCullum of the Erie, that he ‘in- 
finitely preferred a single track with a 
telegraph, to a double track without 
__ ay 

When the straggling and struggling 
lines the country over were consoli- 
dated into the Western Union Tele- 
graph company, this work of welding 
the railroad and telegraph was carried 
on with greater system and renewed 
activity. Says Mr. Reid at a later 
point :* ‘‘In this new work (that of 
extending the line of the Western 
Union over the railroad lines) Gen. 


*Page 480. 


Stager* became a most important agent. 
He devoted his time to meeting railroad 
men, to whom he explained the use of 
the telegraph in running trains. He 
was himself a thorough expert, and 
understood the points which touched 
railroad adminstrdtion. It was not 
long before the leading railroads signi- 
fied there readiness to enter into con- 
tract for telegraph facilities. 

Thus the marriage cermony went on 
until the whole railroad system of the 
continent has become more or less 
identified with telegraph interests and 
with its whole service regulated by its 
control.’’ 

The credit of being ‘‘the first road in 
this country to adopt the telegraph as 
an adjunct,’’ is given by one well- 
known electrical authority, to the New 
York & Erie Railway. It is there stated 
that the telegraph line upon the Erie 
was originally constructed by that com- 
pany from Piermont to Dunkirk, the 
former termini of the road, with a 
single wire, which was devoted ex- 
clusively to the business of the com- 
pany, transmitting communications be- 
tween the officers, to the employees, 
etc. ‘‘At this time,’’ Mr. Prescott 
adds,t ‘‘ and for nearly a year after its 
construction, it was thought impractic- 
able and unsafe to have recourse to the 
telegraph for the moving of trains, the 
advantages which have since been 


*Gen. Anson Stager, then superintendant of 
the Western Union. 

+‘ History, Theory and Practice of the Electric 
Telegraph.’ By George B. Prescott, Boston, 


1864, p. 234, 
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realized from its use, as adapted to 
railways, not being so apparent as now. 
Soon after Mr. Tillotson’s appointment 
to the superintendence of the line in 
1851, it occurred to him that an im- 
mense amount of time and money 
might be saved to the company by 
making use of the telegraph for ex- 
pediting the movements of trains, 
when out of time and held by trains 
in an opposite direction, 
or by those of a superior class 
in the same direction. Upon his 
recommendation, the superintendent of 
the Susquehanna division of the rail- 
way was induced to try the experiment, 
the result of which was that a system 
adopted by the superintendents through- 
out the line, aided by the general 
superintendent, Charles Minot, Esq., 
which has been (in 1864) so far per- 
fected that the engineers and conduc- 
tors now actually feel safer and more 
secure while moving under telegraphic 
orders than when following their printed 
instructions ; although, at the time the 
system was inaugurated, it was not a 
little amusing to the operator to wit- 
ness the alarm manifested by .these 
same men at this innovation upon their 
old-fogyish views. Indeed, in some 
instances, so great was their prejudice, 
that they sacrificed their situations 
rather than comply with telegraphic 
orders. It was about this time that 
telegraphs upon railroads began to be 
appreciated ; for no sooner was it 
discovered to what uses it was suc- 
cessfully applied upon the Erie road, 
than all the principal roads throughout 


moving 


the country were supplied with lines ; 
and now a railroad of any length with- 
out a telegraph is indeed behind the 
age.’’ 

Ample and instructive evidence of the 
early recognition of these uses, may be 
found in the report of the general 
superintendent to the stockholders of 
the New York & Erie, in 1855. ‘‘ The 
use of the telegraph,’’ he says, ‘‘is a 
most important auxiliary in working 
the road, as, by the rules in force, 
trains moving in one. direction possess 
positive rights to run without regard to 
time, or without reference to any op- 
posing trains; and an opposing train 
upon reaching a point whence, by the 
time-table, it should be met and passed 
by a train having the right to the road, 
is not permitted to leave until the 
arrival of such train ; but by the use of 
the telegraph, conductors in such cases 
may beimmediately communicated with, 
and directed to move forward, without 
the slightest danger of collision. With- 
out the telegraph, under such circum- 
stances, they would be obliged to re- 
main stationary, or proceed slowly at 
the mostimminent risk. A single track 
railroad may be rendered more safe and 
efficient by a proper use of the tele- 
graph than adouble-track railroad with- 
out its aid; as the double-track can 
only obviate collisions which occur be- 
tween trains moving in opposite di- 
rections, while the telegraph may be 
used effectually in preventing them 
either from trains moving in an oppo- 
site or the same direction. I have no 
hesitation in asserting that a single- 
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track railroad, having judiciously lo- 
cated turnouts, equal in the aggregate 
to one quarter of its entire length, and 
a well-conducted telegraph, will prove 
to be a more safe and profitable in- 
vestment than a much larger sum ex- 
pended in a continuous double-track, 
operated withoutatelegraph. In moving 
trains by telegraph, nothing is left to 
chance. Orders are communicated to 
the conductors and engineers of the 
opposing trains, and their answers re- 
turned, giving their understanding of 
an order, before either is allowed to 
proceed. It would occupy too much 
space to allude to all the practical pur- 
poses to which the telegraph is applied 
in working the road, and it may suffice 
to say that without it the business could 
not be conducted with anything like 
the same degree of economy, safety, 
regularity or dispatch.’’ 

We have already had detached refer- 
enées to the early application of the tele- 
graph to railroad work upon the other 
side of the sea,but a glance further may 
be hastily given in the same direction. 
In France, as in England, the railroad 
routes were chosen for the location of 
the early telegraph lines ; the first one 
being constructed in 1844, between 
Paris and Rouen, along the line of the 
railway. The lines between Paris and 
Orleans, .and Paris and Lille, were 
constructed in the years 1847 and 1848, 
and shortly after, others were built 
along the several railways of France. 

As has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter, the introduction of a system 
of signals was, naturally, one of the 
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first of the measures adopted for the 
safe and convenient carrying on of 
railway work. When railways were first 
opened, and the trains upon each line 
were few in number, the few signals 
used were of the plainest and roughest 
description. They consisted in day- 
light by flags, or by a man holding up 
his arms, and at night by the swinging 
of hand-lamps. As traffic increased, a 
better system for the control of trains 
became a necessity ; and signals attach- 
ed to posts by side of the roadway 
came into general use on the English 
lines.* 

The signals originally used upon the 
English railways varied according to 
the notions of the various engineers in 
charge, those upon some roads which 
meant ‘‘ All right’’ upon one line, sig- 
nifying ‘‘ Danger’’ upon another. 
‘‘ The signal known as the semaphore 
signal,’’ says Mr. Barry ‘‘introduced 
on railways about 1841 by Mr. C. H. 
Gregory has, however, been found so 
superior to all other types, that it is 
rapidly superseding all the other sig- 
nals, and before long it will probably 
be the only daylight fixed signal used. 
The semaphore signal, as applied to 
railway traffic, consists of a vertical 
post, which has one or more movable 
boards, or arms, pivoted to it at the 
upper ends, and these arms are capable 
of being moved through a right angle. If 


*Authority for many of the statements that 
follow is found in the work: ‘Railway ap- 
pliances; a Description of Details of Railway 
Construction.’ By John Wolfe Barry, New 
York, 1876. 
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the three signals of ‘All right,’ ‘Cau- 
tion’ and ‘Danger’ are in use, the 
semaphore signal exhibits them in the 
following way: When the board is 
hanging vertically and is.concealed by 
the post, the signal denotes ‘ All right,’ 
When it is inclined at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, it denotes ‘ Caution,’ and 
when itis raised to the horizontal position 
itmeans ‘Stop.’ Atnightalampis used, 
with colored glasses worked by the same 
rod which works the semaphore arms ; 
when three signals are in use the white 
light means ‘All right,’ the green light 
‘Caution,’ and the red light ‘Stop.’ ’’ 
The same author gives an extended ac- 
count of the growth of the signal system 
prior to the general use of electricity 
for that purpose, and then touches 
upon the beginning of electric signall- 
ing,* as follows: The first suggestion 
of applying electricity to working rail- 
way traffic appears to have emanated 
from Sir W. F. Cooke, in the year 1842, 
when he published a pamphlet entitled 
‘Telegraphic Railways,’ in which all 
the leading principles embodied in the 
present block system were enunciated, 
besides some others which have not yet 
been adopted, but which are very desir- 
able. In 1844 a length of line on the 
Eastern Counties Railway was signalled 
electrically, but public opinion was 
then not sufficiently educated in the 
advantages of the electric telegraph ; 
and though it is believed that the ex- 
periment was eminently satisfactory, as 
a first effort, the system was objected 


*Page 142. 
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to on the score of expense, and the 
whole subject of electric signalling as a 
system for the ordinary working of a 
railway slumbered for some years. 
Meanwhile the amount of railway traffic 
was increasing, and with the increase 
came some terrible collisions in tun- 
nels and other dangerous places, by 
which itwas made evident that the time 
system of train signalling was radically 
faulty. Gradually the electric telegraph 
was resorted to for signalling on single 
lines of railway, and in specially dan- 
gerous places ; the new system of elec- 
trical signalling soon won its way as an 
exceptional arrangement for particular 
places, and from that time the applica- 
tion of the block system to railway traffic 
became rapid. In 1851 Mr. C. V, 
Walker, the telegraph engineer of the 
South Eastern Railway Company, in- 
troduced a system of signalling trains 
by bells struck by a hammer actuated 
by electricity, and for upwards of twelve 
years the trains of that company were 
worked exclusively by audible electric 
signals. The bell signalling was em- 
inently successful, and indeed is still 
the back-bone of electric signalling. 
The audible electric signals have been 
gradually supplemented by visible elec- 
tric signals ; but though visible signals 
are extremely useful in all cases, and 
particularly when the number of trains 
to be signalled is large, they are nota 
necessity even to a completed system 
of traffic, as may be seen from the fact 
that upwards of five hundred trains were 
often signalled by two bells, in a busy 
day, on the South Eastern Railway. 
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About 1854 a system was introduced on 
the London & Northwestern Railway, 
of setting apart electric instruments 
which were specially devoted to train 
signalling, and which were not to be 
used as speaking instruments. About 
1852 instruments worked by 
electro magnets were introduced for 


some 


train signalfing, and have since been 
much ased. The object of 
instruments was to supplement the full 
code signalling, and to appeal to the 
signalman’s eye as well as to his ear, but 
they claimed to do this in a more con- 
venient way. An electric minature 
semaphore signal was first introduced 
in 1855 on the South Eastern Railway, 
the point aimed at being the use of a 
signal which should be identified in ap- 
pearance with the out-door semaphore 
signals, so as to make electric signall- 
ing the counterpart of the out-door 
system. The necessity for visible sig- 
nalling to supplement the audible sig- 


these 


nals was, however, not greatly felt on 
the South Eastern Railway, on which 
the bell code had _ been very efficiently 
conducted till the opening of the Char- 
ing Cross Extension of the South 
Eastern Railway in 1864, caused a 
great concentration of traffic, and di- 
rected attention to the miniature sema- 
phore-as a most useful adjunct to the 
audible system. 

The block system, as the present 
most highly developed arrangement for 
control of a railroad by the wire is 
called, is a developement of the railroad 
of this generation; and although it 
comes as the logical sequence of the 
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steps above described, its detailed con- 
sideration does not properly come in 
any discussion of the railroad era of 
which we are now writing. 

Before advancing, however, to the 
consideration of another subject, some- 
thing more in detail touching the early 
work in England may be given, upon the 
authority of William Edward Langdon,* 
who has madea life-study of the question 
discussed ; commencing when electricity 
was applied to the signalling of railway 
trains on the opening of the Blackwall 
Railway, in 1840: At that date the 
traffic of this railway was worked by 
ropes—one for the up, and one for the 
down line. The line was four miles in 
length, and composed, in all, eight 
stations, including the terminals. The 
rope required for each line measured 
something over eight miles, four miles 
being laid out over free rollers placed 
between the metals, the rest being coil- 
ed around a drum at. the terminal 
station, at the opposite end to that in 
the direction in which the train was to 
proceed. These drums were worked 
by stationary engines at the termini— 
Minories and Blackwall. Taking now 
the working of a down-train, we should 
have some four carriages standing at 
Minories, one at Cannon street road, 
one at Shadwell, one at Stephney, and 
one at Limehouse. For stations below 
there was no connection to Blackwall, 
the distance being so short. In a 


**The Application of Electricity to Railway 
Working.’ By William Edward Langdon, 
Member of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
etc. London, 1877, p. 42. 
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similar manner, the up-trains were only 
made up at ‘stations below Cannon 
street road. The train, as made up at 
the terminial station, however, con- 
tained a carriage for certain of the 
stations at which carriages were not at- 
tached for the terminialstations. Thus 
in the down-train under consideration, 
one of the four carriages would be for 
Limehouse, another for West India 
Docks, and the rest for Poplar or 
Blackwall. We have now the carriages 
as stated, standing ready for transit to 
their several destinations. Each car- 
riage is fitted with a means for gripping 
the rope, and all carriages are provided 
with conductors and brakes. But before 
the rope is set in motion it is necessary 
that the engine-driver, under whose 
control it is, should know that each 
carriage has its hold of the rope. It 
was for this purpose that the electrical 
communication was established. The 
system pursued was this: The carri- 
ages were brought up to the stations, 
the passengers loaded into them, 
the carriages hooked on to the rope, 
and the signal ‘‘ Ready ’’ sent. When 
this signal had beenreceived from each 
station the engine was set to work, and 
every coach attached to the rope thus 
put in motion. As each carriage ap- 
proached its station the guard loosened 
his hold of the rope, and brought it to 
a stand under the control of the brakes. 
At times it appeared that the rope 
broke ; it was then necessary to stop 
the engine. This fracture of the rope 
was easily observed by its want of ten- 
sion at any station, and immediatly such 


was the case a signal to ‘‘Stop’’ was 
sent either to Minories or Blackwall, 
according to the direction in which the 
broken rope was being wound. Thus 
each instrument (an ingenious dial) was 
limited to two signals—‘‘ Ready’’ and 
‘*Stop.’’ Speaking instruments were 
also employed, but duties of the two 
were distinct. These were the early 
days of telegraphy; the speaking instru- 
ment had five needles. To work the 
lines there were no less than thirty 
wires, several being kept spare for re- 
pairs. They were of copper, covered 
with cotton and served with resin for 
insulation. Fourteen were laid on one 


side and sixteen on the other side of 
the line, in the iron pipes, screwed 
together in the usual manner. 


Mr. Langdon makes the following 
reference to the work of Mr. Cook, al- 
ready referred to: In 1842 Mr., now 
Sir William Fothergill Cook, issued a 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Telegraphic Rail- 
ways,’’ which may be said to have es- 
tablished the principles of block sig- 
nalling. Railways were now making 
their way, and the necessity of regula- 
ting the movements of trains upon some 
definite principle was becoming ap- 
parent. In his pamphlet, which was 
addressed principally to  single-line 
working, Sir William advocated the 
division of the line into sections, each 
of which was governed by its own tele- 
graph, and into which no second train 
should be allowed to enter until the 
first had been signalled clear of it. The 
principle here advocated has become 
the fundamental principle upon which 
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"block signalling is based. By it, trains 
are kept apart bya certain and in- 
variable interval of space, instead of by 
an uncertain and variable interval of 
time,—the method originally, and 
still, to a large extent, pursued. The 
principles thus enumerated and ex- 
plained, received their first practical 
application on the Norwich and 
Yarmouth section of the Great Western 
Railway, in 1844. The section of line 
was divided into five portions. It was 
a single line, and each station was pro- 
vided wlth instruments. / train pro- 
ceeding from Yarmouth to Norwich 
would be first signalled by Yarmouth 
to Reedham. The latter would then 
block over the needle to the up-side, in- 


dicating that an up train was in the 


section between these two points. 
Arrived at Reedham, it would be sig- 
nalled on to Brundall,and the indicator 
for the Reedham-Brundall section 
would in a similar manner show its 
presence between those two points. 
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Clear of Yarmouth-Reedham section, 
Reedham would release the indicator 
for that section, and it would assume 
the vertical position, showing the 
section to be free. Thus each station 
had the power of signalling the pro- 
gress of the train through the section 
governed by it, whilst the signal was 
apparent to all, and in this way every 
station was cognizant of its progress. 
This system, though simple in_ its 
mode of working, was cumbersome and 
costly. Judged by existing systems, it 
meant multiplying the number of in- 
struments and wires at each signal 
station by the number of signal stations 
comprising the division; so that a 
division of five sections, or five signal 
stations, would, worked upon. this 
system, cost something like twenty-five 
times that of any of the single wire 
systems at presentemployed. By sub- 
sequent experience and development, 
these objections were one by one over- 
come. 
J. H. KEnnepy. 


(To be Continued.) 














FREDERICK JONES BANCROFT was born 
May 25th, 1834, at Enfield, Connecti- 
cut. He is descended on the paternal 
side from the Bancrofts and the Heaths, 
and on the maternal side from the 
Wolcotts and Bissells, all well-known 
early settlers of New England. He 
was educated at the Westfield (Mass- 
achusetts) Academy, and the Charlotte- 
ville (New York) Seminary, and 
studied medicine in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Buffalo, 
New York, from which he was gradu- 
ated in -February, 1861, having se- 
cured his education through his own 
efforts. Settling the following April at 
Blakely, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
he remained there until October of the 
same year, when he entered the army. 
He was in the same month, detailed by 
Surgeon-General Smith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to take special charge of the 
‘*Church Hospital’’ in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘ with the power of of- 
ficer in command.’’ When the regi- 


ments left this camp for the field, early 
in the spring of 1861, he was ordered 
to join the 76th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, stationed at Hilton Head. In 
May he was ordered to take medical 
direction of the forces at Pinckney Is- 
land, Seabrook’s and Elliott’s Planta- 
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tions, South Carolina, and was present 
at the bombardment of Fort Pulaski, 
and the attack on Charleston. 

In September, 1862, the yellow fever 
which destroyed Gen. Ormsby Mitchell 
and other prominent officers in the de- 
partment of the South, laid low also 
many of the 7th New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, and he was sent to New York 
city in charge of a detachment of 
this regiment, on the steamer De/aware. 
He then proceeded to Philadelphia, 
where he remained as examining sur- 
geon of recruits until the early spring 
of 1863, when he was ordered to fit up 
a hospital for the accommodation of 
Confederate prisoners at Fort Delaware, 
Delaware Bay ; after which he rejoined 
his regiment, the 3rd Pennsylvania 
Artillery, at Camp Hamilton, Virginia, 
May, 1863. In June he was assigned 
to duty as Post Surgeon of Fortress 
Monroe, where he remained until De- 
cember, 1865, when, the war having 
closed, he left the United States mili- 
tary service. In the autumn, before 
leaving the army, he, with two other 
commissioned officers, was detailed by 
the Secretary of the War to investigate 
the management of all hospitals, past 
and present, near Fortress Monroe. 
After returning to Philadelphia, he at- 
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tended the lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1865-66, and June 1, 
1866, he settled in Denver, Colorado. 
His practice is general, though a large 
portion is surgical. Among his notable 
cases is that of a girl ten years of age, 
run over by a locomotive engine ; in 
which case he removed the left arm 
two inches below the elbow, the right 
arm three inches below the shoulder 
joint, and the left leg at the junction 
of the middle and upper third of the 
tibia, with the result of a rapid re- 


covery. 

Dr. Bancroft has been associated 
with many enterprisesand organizations. 
He is a member of the Denver Medical 
Society, of which he was president in 


1868 ; also a member of the Colorado 
Medical Society, of which he was 
president in 1879; a member of the 
American Public Health Association ; 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and a vice-president of the 
National Association of Railway Sur- 
geons. From 1868 to 1885 he held the 
office of Examining Surgeon for pen- 
sions ; was city physician of Denver 
from 1872 to 1876, and again from 
1876 to 1879. In 1876 Governor 
Routt appointed the following gentle- 
men as the first State Board of Health 
of Colorado: F. J. Bancroft, M.D., 
President, of Denver; A. V. Small, 
M.D., Trinidad ; T. G. Horn, M.D., 
Colorado Springs; W. Edmondson, 
M.D., Central; T. M. Smith, M.D., 
Fort Collins; R. J. Collins, M.D., 
Georgetown; T. N. Metcalf, M.D., 
Del Norte; W. H. Williams, M.D., 


Denver ; H. A. Lemen, M.D., Denver. 

In his inaugural address, Dr. Ban- 
croft treated chiefly of sanitary regu- 
lations ; intemperate use of alcohols ; 
over-taxation of strength and interest 
in the education of the young, with 
reference to commodious, cheerful and 
well ventilated and heated school build- 
ings. His earnest remarks upon the 
latter subject, doubtless, had something 
to do primarily with the present efficient 
school system and school buildings of 
Denver. Upon the subject, ‘‘ The 
effect of Altitude upon Children,’’ the 
Doctor said :— 

‘* This country has not been settled 
long enough to yet allow us to verify 
with facts, the exact extent of mental 
and physical growth of those born here, 
or brought here in early childhood, ex- 
cept as regards the Indian. Intel- 
lectually, the Ute, mountain Indian, is 
equal to the average of his race; the 
Sioux, prairie Indian, is bold, ferocious 
and cunning, occasionally more than 
a match for the white man in war, 
and in making treaties. Physically 
the Ute is short and possesses a deep 
and broad chest, giving great capacity 
to the vital organs. The Sioux is tall 
and athletic; no better specimens 
physically can be found in the ‘ genus 
homo’ than among the Sioux. The 
practical bearing of this on our subject 
is to ascertain in what localities, and 
at what altitude the growing child may 
gain the best physical and mental de- 
velopment. If high altitude increases 
the breathing capacity, and strength of 
the heart, and the plains produce the 
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tall, athletic men, it is not improbable 
that places may be found in Colorado, 
where growing children may attain best 
possible health and longevity, where 
the majority of males who attain adult 
years, may have a weight of one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, and a chest 
girth of forty inches, with height of six 
feet, which measurements approach as 
near to physical perfection as is often 
attained. This, added to the ex- 
hilarating effect of the atmosphere, 
which induces activity, and the _bril- 
liant and ever changing sky scenery, 
the magnificient views of, and amidst 
our grand mountains and plains,— 
which are, to most natures, ennobling, 
refining, Christianizing,—would render 
such places of national importance as 
sources of physical and _ intellectual 
strength. For, in view of the great 
number of children growing up in large 
cities, too delicate to improve their 
privileges, or take any worthy part in 
the battle of life, it seems to me that 
no one boon would bea greater national 
blessing than a place where superior 
educational advantages can be found, 
combined with certainty of thorough 
physical development.”’ 

Dr. Bancroft was surgeon of the Ben 
Holladay Stage lines running out of 
Denver from 1860 to 1870; from 1870 
to 1876 he was surgeon of the Kansas 
Pacific, and Denver Pacific Railroads ; 
and surgeon of the Denver and Rio 
Grande from its construction in 1870, 
till 1886. As chief surgeon of this im- 
portant road, he organized a medical 
service which was described in the 
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American Railway Journal of January 
1886 as ‘‘the most efficient in the 
United States.’’ The plans and regu- 
lations for the hospital fund are ex- 
ceedingly careful and comprehensive, 
protecting the fund from all outside 
infringments ; and reserving the surplus 
monies for pensioning disabled em- 
ployees and the needy families of de- 
ceased contributers to the fund. 

A peculiar feature of this service is 
the provision of a medicine chest to be 
in charge of the conductor of every 
train ; this contains laudanum, ammonia 
mixture, styptic collodion, bicarbonate 
of soda, styptic cotton, needles on 
chamois, saddler’s silk, wax, sponges, 
adhesive plaster, bandages, lint and 
scissors. Printed directions are added, 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 

From 1874 to 1876, Dr. Bancroft was 
President of the Denver Board of Educa- 
tion. He was for years a member of the 
standing committee of the Missionary 
Jurisdiction of Colorado, and on the 
board of trustees of Wolfe Hall, of 
Jarvis Hall, and of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Dr. Bancroft was President of the Agri- 
cultural Ditch Company for the first 
ten years after its construction, and has 
a large and valuable ranch under irriga- 
tion by its waters. 

He is medical referee for the New 
York Life Insurance Company, for the 
New York Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company of New Jersey. 

Dr. Bancroft, as President of the 
Colorado Historical and Natural History 
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Society, —(its president since its organi- 
zation in 1877,) has taken an incessant 
interest in the objects of that associa- 
tion. A very successful meeting was 
held in its behalf February 5th, 1885, 
on which occasion Dr. Bancroft de- 
livered an address from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken: ‘‘We desire to 
secure a full collection of the fossils 
entombed in our mountains, so many 
of which, both animal and vegetable, 
enrich Eastern and foreign museums, 
exciting wonder and stimulating scien- 
tific research. We desire to secure pre- 
historic relics found among the cliff and 
cave dwellings of the southern portion 
of the state, many of which, as bones, 
pottery, household utensils, weapons, 
parts of garments, have already been 
carried outside of our borders. 

** We ought to have specimens from, 
and maps of noted mines, with histories 
thereof, and the names of those notably 
enriched by them. We should have 
well-preserved specimens of all the 
animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, 
plants, flowers, cereals, etc., to be 
found in the state. We should have on 
file reports of :each state institution, 
private and public educational institu- 
tions, charitable works, the cattle, 
agricultural, miningand manufacturing 
industries ; also files of the leading 
newspapers, a copy of each book written 
in Colorado, maps published at various 
times, photographs of notable edifices 
and our wonderful scenery, portraits 
and biographies of those prominent in 
the early history of the state, such as Kit 
Carson, Pike, Long, Fremont, the early 


governors, judges, bishops, editors, etc.’ 
This meeting had important results, as 
the following persons thereupon became 
active members: Joseph E. Bates, C. 
C. Gird, George L. Aggers, F. W. 
Gromm, Jacob Scherrer, J. C. Kuner, 
Wolfe Londoner, Joseph M. Brown, J. 
A. Shreve, Gov. B. H. Eaton, ex-Gov. 
James B. Grant, Dr. E. J. A. Rogers, 
E. O. Wolcott, H. R. Wolcott, James 
Dexter, John P. Lower, Cecil A. Deane, 
J. Alden Smith, W. B. Mills, Dr. S. 
Fisk, W. S. Jackson, R. E. Ricker, 
Judge Platt Rogers, Senator O. F. A. 
Greene, Mrs. Gov. John Evans, Mrs. 
Gov. James B. Grant, Mrs. Mary H. 
Mechling, Mrs. Gov. John L. Routt, 
Mrs. William D. Todd, Mrs. Alice Polk 
Hill, Mrs. F. J. Bancroft, Mrs. Judge 
Moses Hallett, Mrs. J. F. Spalding, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tiff Warren, Mrs. E. M. 
Ashley, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Mrs. W. N. Byers, Mrs. Aaron Gove, 
Mrs. T. F. Dawson, Mrs. R. F. Roesch- 
laub, David Boyd, Hon. L. S. Cornell, 
E. S. Nettleton, Dr. T. G. Horne, J. 
A. Porter, Capt. C. M. Tyler, Col. J. 
S. Dormer, Rev. David H. Moore, D. 
D., W. C. Wyncoop and C. M. Thomp- 
son. 

Dr. Bancroft married June 2oth, 1871 
the daughter of Mr. George A. Jarvis 
of Brooklyn, New York; their residence 
upon Grant avenue is one of the largest 
and most beautiful in Denver. 

Mrs. Bancroft shares her husband’s 
interest in pre-historic races and relics, 
and his desire to have the Mancos 
Canon with its historical treasures, pre- 
served by the Government fora National 
Park. 

Dr. Bancroft’s medical writings re- 
late chiefly to the climate of Colorado, 
and to matters of hygiene. 

Henry DupDLey TEETOR. 
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THE question may be appositely 
asked, can any one except a few per- 
sonal friends be interested in bio- 
graphical sketches of those not emi- 
nently distinguished in public life, or 
not remarkable for some very promi- 
nent and unusual qualities of mind, or 
of character? Without some reflection, 
this question is not readily answered. 

There are many worthy and estimable 
people who deserve mention far more 
than those who get it; and if we re- 
flect that the greatest man who ever lived 
is but an atom of that vast humanity 
that has-lived and died, and is destined 
still to live and die, and to speak in 
tongues yet unknown, we must all feel 
the littleness of individual effort to be 
as but the labors of an ant in an ant 
hill. 

It is not, however, in this manner 
that we should view the subject of 
biographical sketches, or I should be 
the first to condemn this attempt of a 
biographical notice of myself. 

In a country like our own, where 
individuality of character is so pecu- 
liarly and so strongly marked, and so 
well adapted to enterprise and progress, 
there are many more men who escape 
mention, and who deserve it, than in 
the older settled countries of England 
and continental Europe. Every one 
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who contributes to the intellectual 
growth or material advancement of a 
new community, adds something to its 
history. If he possess good qualities 
of heart and of mind, and the courage 
and energy to uphold that which is 
right, and to denounce that which is 
wrong, he is worthy of the remem- 
brance and the respect of all of his 


fellow-men. When such a man is de- 
scended in a straight line,@uring a 
period of more than two hundred years, 


from parents who have always been 
distinguished for such qualities, he is 
more than the peer of those who boast 
of ancestral lineage of rank and title, 
without the worth which should per- 
tain to such. 

If this brief notice did not present 
some interesting features to the general 
reader, because of my association with 
great events, and with great person- 
ages, I should decline to write this 
sketch. Having decided that it shall 
be written, there is an appropriateness 
in composing it myself; besides the 
example of many distinguished pre- 
cedents points the way to such a course 
to any one who feels so inclined. 

My father, Col. William Boykin 
Whitehead, was born in Southampton 
county, Virginia, and was of English 
descent, and a kinsman of William 
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Whitehead, the Poet Laureate of 
England. He was related to Dr. 
Nathan C. Whitehead, the banker, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, and who died of 
yellow fever in that city during the 
epidemic of 1855. 

My paternal grandmother was zee, 
Mary Ann Boykin, and by her first 
husband, William Whitehead, had 
three children, Ann, William Boykin, 
(my father), and Martha. My grand 


uncle, Joseph Boswell Whitehead, of 
Isle-of-Wight County, Va., the brother 
of Dr. Nathan C. Whitehead, was a 


man of remarkable physique and 


force of character. He was six feet, 
four inches high, and weighed about 
four hundred pounds; indeed, he 
was the biggest man I ever saw; he 
was an autocrat in his circle of 
kinsmen and friends, much esteemed 
by all. His third wife, Rebecca, was 
a cheerful little woman, like a mite by 
his side, always as bright as a sun-beam. 

From the copy of a letter from my 
grand uncle, Joseph Boswell White- 
head, to my cousin, Miss Catharine 
E. Whitehead, dated March 3oth, 
1860, I extract a few brief statements, 
pertinent to this sketch: Three 
brothers of the name of Whitehead 
came to the colony of Virginia during 
the reign of Cromwell. They came in 
company with the Spotswoods, and 
Fitzhughs. A Spotswood was Colonial 
Governor of Virginia, and a Whitehead 
was in the House of Burgesses. Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, a connection by mar- 
riage of the Whitehead family, and a 
man of great learning, and formerly 


President of the Historical Society of 
Virginia, has traced the relationship of 
this family to William Whitehead, the 
Poet Laureate of England. 

The three Whitehead brothers above 
mentioned, settled upon the eastern 
shore of Virginia. Subsequently two 
of the brothers came to the Eastern 
Shore of Chesapeake Bay on account 
of trouble with the Indians. Still 
later, one of the brothers with his 
family removed to the north side of the 
James River ; another brother removed 
to the south side. The offspring of 
this branch is that to which I belong, 
and which helped to people Surry, 
Isle-of-Wight, Nansemond and Norfolk 
counties. There isa large and influen- 
tial family of Whiteheads in Georgia, 
related to this branch. 

My father was an old line Whig, 
he despised Democracy because it 
abolished in Virginia the slight property 
qualification for voting which previous- 
ly existed ; and he believed it had a 
leveling tendency inimical to a pure 
and respected form of government. 
He was a man of sterling worth of 
character, inflexible in his ideas of 
right and wrong, and his pursuit of 
duty. He was courteous, kind and 
warm-hearted, but generally formal, 
punctilous in dress and manner, and 
self-respecting to a degree that caus- 
ed him to be thought proud 
by those who did not know him 
well. He was never familiar with 
friends or others. He was a supporter 
of the Episcopal Church, of which my 
mother was a devout member. He 











often remarked on the scholarly dis- 
courses, and dignified deportment of 
the Episcopal clergy, and thought the 
forms and ceremonial of the Episcopal 
Church added dignity to, and inspired 
respect for religion :—hence he sup- 
ported this church. He acquired 
wealth by the marriage of my mother, 
and increased it many fold by mercan- 
tile pursuits by land and by sea. 
I am his oldest and sole surviving son ; 
several sons, together with a daughter, 
died in infancy. My brother Robert, 
a bright, brave, noble lad of about 
twenty years old, died during the war 
at Bermuda of yellow fever. He was 
wounded during the war, and signal 
sergeant in Lee’s army; and at the time 
of his death was the signal officer of a 
blockade runner. My brother Joseph 
was a physician, and died at Norfolk, 
Va., a few months after my father’s 
death; and my remaining brother, 
Richard, died some years later. 

My father was a large sugar planter 
in Louisana. At the close of the war 
he failed, and was voluntarily re- 
leased unconditionally by his creditors 
on the payment of fifty cents on the 
dollar. He mentally resolved, how- 
ever, not to accept this, and resumed 
his sugar planting ; and in a few years, 
by successful management, paid the 
full amount of his original indebted- 
ness, and in 1877, at the age of seventy 
years, died at New Orleans, leaving 
a large estate, most of it to his grand- 
children ; now well secured to them 
through my efforts. He, assome of his 
ancestors, had the virtues of antique 
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Romans; that which he most feared 
for himself, or for those loved, was 
a ‘‘wounded name.’’ To the last mo- 
ment of his life he was resolute in his 
noble purposes to be just, kind, and 
charitable ; his good deeds live after 
him ; truly he was, ‘‘ the noblest Ro- 
man of them all.’’ 

My mother, Emeline F. Whitehead, 
nee Riddick, was an orphan at an early 
age, and an heiress in the. care of her 
aunt, Mrs. Mary A. Charlton, of Suf- 
folk, Virginia, and was the descendant 
of Col. Willis Riddick, who was in the 
Revolutionary War and commanded a 
small force of continental militia at 
the burning of Suffolk by the British, 
on the 13th of May, 1777. She died 
a year or two before my father. 

My wife, mee Benton, is a daughter 
of Col. Thomas G. Benton, formerly of 
Suffolk, a native of North Carolina, 
and cousin to the former United States 
Senator from Missouri, Thomas H. 
Benton. She is a descendant of Major 
Jesse Benton, a continental officer who 
was killed at the battle of Camden, 
South Carolina. My mother and my 
wife’s mother were own cousins, so 
that by relationship, and by descent, 
we are both intimately connected with 
the early history of that part of Vir- 
ginia, of which we are each of us natives. 
My father and my wife’s father, at 
different periods, were each the Colonel 
of the same militia regiment, and each 
endeavored to stimulate a military pride 
in their officers, and on muster days, 
after the fatigues of drill, always 
lavishly entertained their 


them at 
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hospitable boards, in good old Virginia 
style. 

I graduated in 1851 at the ‘‘ Virginia 
Military Institute’’ at Lexington Vir- 
ginia ; after which I studied medicine 
for one year at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and graduated in medicine the 
following year, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Visiting Paris I con- 
tinued the study of medicine there ; but 
devoted my time mostly during one 
year to improving my knowledge of 
French and acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation. I endeavored to learn to 
speak the language without any foreign 
accent, and I studied, as if this was the 
sole purpose of my life; and to this 
end often visited the same play at the 


theatre ten or a dozen times successively, 
read much aloud to competant listners, 
and avoided all English speaking per- 
I succeeded so well that I could 


sons. 
converse for hours without any English 
accent detected by educated 
native Frenchmen. 

Money was plentifully furnished to 
me by my father, who was wealthy, and 
was always liberal with me. I was 
never much disposed to frivolous amuse- 
ments, however, but generally inclined 
to books and to rational enjoyment. 
Remaining in Paris a year, I then visited 
Vienna; and after a few months’ sojourn 
there, one morning, I presented my- 
self before Prince Gortchacoff the 
Russian Embassador to the Austrian 
Court at Vienna, told him who I was, 
and solicited as a young American sur- 
geon, an active position in the Russian 
army, then fighting the battles of Russia 


being 
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against the allied armies of France, 
England, Sardiniaand Turkey. I was 
most graciously received. The Prince 
took my American pass-porte, and 
afterwards ordered a Russian pass-porte 
to be issued to me, which, with other 
Russian papers, I still retain as sou- 
venirs. Ata second interview, arrang- 
ed for me by the Prince and of which I 
was notified by a messenger, he received 
me still more graciously, and this time 
addressed me in excellent English, in- 
stead of in French, as on the previous 
occasion. He appeared to me to be a 
man of about sixty-five years of age, of 
very genial and engaging manners, and 
he had a courtly grace and dignity that 
at once commanded esteem and respect. 
At the close of our interview he impress- 
ively lifted his hands above my head, 
said ‘‘ God bless you!’’ and dismissed 
me with kind words, and with letters 
to his cousin Prince Gortchacoff, the 
commander-in-chief of the armies of 
Southern Russia. My big and impress- 
ive looking American medical diploma 
was sent to St. Petersburg, and I receiv- 
ed the appointment of staff surgeon. 
After presenting my letters to Prince 
Gortchacoff, the General commanding, 
I was ordered to Odessa; where I had 
nothing to do for several months, but 
to enjoy a round of festivities, and 
amusements; having the entree of the 
most distinguished, and fashionable 
society of this gayest of gay cities of 
Southern Russia. French was uni- 
versally spoken by the educated classes, 
and my fluent command of the French 
language procured for me many social 
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attentions, that otherwise I should have 
missed. However, it was not for this 
purpose that I visited Russia, and I 
tired of fashionable dinners and balls; 
and finally made an earnest appeal to 
be ordered to the seat of war at Sebas- 
topol. Ireached this partially besieged 
city after a tedious journey, and many 
novel and interesting incidents of travel; 
and found an American Dr. Turnipseed 
of South Carolina, ill with typhus fever 
and in the same room with him the 
dead body of a Dr. Draper of New 
York, who had just died of the same 
disease; and at whose burial I was 
present the next day. I had Dr. 
Turnipseed removed to better quarters ; 
and he recovered after a tedious con- 
valesence. 

At Sebastopol I was under the super- 
vision and kindly guidance of Pirogoff 
the great Russian surgeon, and received 
many kindly attentions from Count 
Osten Sacken, the military Com- 
mandant of the city, and also from his 
staff officers. During the following 
summer we had considerable cholera, 
and a Dr. McMillan of Mississippi, 
died of this disease and I had him 
buried the next day. Iwas very young 
and quite inexperienced as a surgeon ; 
but Pirogoff always took a friendly in- 
terest in me; and asmost of the Russian 
surgeons and officers of good birth 
spoke French well, I soon won their 
confidence by my frankness and earnest 
desire to acquire a practical experience 
of gun-shot surgery. Pirogoff marked 
off for me with pen and ink, on a 
wounded soldier’s foot the outlines of 


his celebrated operation, which I did 
under his eye, and personal supervision 
and which I often since successfully 
performed, indeed recently, at the 
Arapahoe County Hospital at Denver, 
of which I am at present the consulting 
surgeon. Through the recommenation 
of Pirogoff, received towards the close 
of the war by order of the Emperor, * 
the cross of Knight of the Imperial 
Russian Order of St. Stanislaus. Just 
before the treaty of peace was signed, 
I received an honorable discharge from 
the Russian service; and about the 
sametime receiving through an English 
banking house, from my father a re- 
mittance for a thousand pounds stirling, 
I returned to Paris; determined to 
study carefully my profession, in the 
dissecting room, and at the bedsides of 
the Paris Hospitals; and was registed 
as an eleve de [ Ecole de Medecine de 
Paris. 

At this time, Judge John Y. Mason, 
a friend of my father, and a native of 
Southampton county, Virginia, was the 
United States Minister to France. The 
Judge presented me to the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon at one of his grand 
court receptions and balls. A gorgeous 
court costume was absolutely de rigueur ; 
and the granduer and magnificence of 
the occasion exceeded any thing I ever 
witnessed. The Cent Guardes, men of 
the most perfect physical development 
of all the soldiers of France, were 
stationed with their drawn sabres, like 
grand statues along the majestic halls and 
approaches to the reception rooms, and 
parlors of the Palais of the Tuilleries. 
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On being presented to his Majesty, my 
reflections were, looking at him from 
an anatomical point of view, what 
short legs and long body the Emperor 
has, and that he should always hold 
his receptions, like his military re- 
views, on horseback. I almost feared 
that he saw me looking at his legs, and 
read my thoughts. I afterwards heard 
it said in Paris that he seemed con- 
scious of this great personal defect. 
After the reception, the ball opened 
with a cotillion set, in which were the 
Empress and English Minister; the 
Emperor and Princess Clotilde, and 
others, whom I do not now remember. 
This ball passed off, as all such grand 
festivities do, with great ec/at, and 


was participated in by a thousand or 
more people, including dignitaries of 
the army, foreign persons of rank and 


wealth, grave professors from the 
Sorbonne, in awkwardly fitting court 
costumes, and embarrassing swords, 
side by side with e/eves from the ecole 
Polytechnique, the embodiment of 
neatness and military precision. 
Having passed with more or less dis- 
tinction all of my examinations, and 
my thesis for the doctorate; in 1860 I re- 
ceived the degree of Docteur en Mede- 
la Faculte de Soon 
afterward I returned to the United 
States and settled in New York city, 
and was elected professor of clinical 
medicine in the New York Medical 
College, and was the colleague of Do- 
remus, Jacobi, Chas. Budd and others. 
After the fall of Fort Sumter I re- 
turned to my native state of Virginia. 


cine de Paris. 
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On account of my military education, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis appointed me a 
first lieutenant in the batallion; which 
was designed as a nucleus for the 
regular Confederate Army, but the 
organization of which was never com- 
pleted ; and subsequently, Mr. Davis, 
at the request of the Colonel, and some 
of the officers of the 44th Virginia In- 
fantry, appointed me surgeon to that 
regiment, with which I served about 
two years. Iwas successively regimen- 
tal surgeon, senior surgeon of brigade, 
and acting surgeon of division, and 
during the last year of the war, presi- 
dent of examining boards, in South 
Carolina, for the examination of con- 
scripts and disabled soldiers. At the 
battle of Chancellorville, I had Gen. 
‘* Stonewall’’ Jackson, after he was 
wounded, placed in an ambulance, and 
sent to the rear. This ambulance was 
already occupied by his chief of artil- 
lery, Lieut.-Col. Crutchfield, wounded 
in the right thigh. 

After the battle of Gettysburgh an 
order came, directing me to take charge 
of all the wounded of Jackson’s old 
corps, who could not be removed ; and 
four or five surgeons were ordered to 
remain, and report to me; but only 
Surgeon Tanny, of a Louisiana regi- 
ment, remained, together with about 
twenty nurses. After the retreat of our 
army, the Federals took possession of 
our camp of wounded, but permitted 
me to remain in charge, and liberally 
furnished us with supplies for our 
About a month after the 
Tanny and myself, with 


wounded. 
battle, Dr. 
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other Confederate surgeons, were sent 
to Baltimore, and instead of being ex- 
changed, as expected, we were detained 
as prisoners of war and shut up in an 
enclosure adjoining Fort McHenry. 
In the meantime my pretty little cousin, 
to whom I was engaged, and afterwards 
married, had, on account of her ill 
health, gained permission from Mr. 
Stanton, the United States Secretary of 
War, to cross the lines into Virginia. 
Aware of this I plotted to free myself 


from the uninteresting life of a prison: 


barrack and camp. One dark night I 
made my escape in citizen’s attire, 
leaving my Confederate uniform, top 
boots and bigspurs behind as souvenirs; 
having scaled the formidable brick wall 
which was erected across the peninsular, 
on the point of which Fort McHenry 
is located. This escape was attended 
with some exhilarating incidents, which 
space will not permit me to relate. 
The following night after my farewell 
to Fort McHenry I appeared before my 
much astonished future father-in-law 
in Brooklyn, and the next morning left 
on the Hudson River railroad for 
Canada. I stopped a week or ten days 
at the Clifton House, opposite Niagra 
Falls, visited Toronto, Montreal and 
Quebec. Iwent down theSt. Lawrence 
river, through the Gut of Causo to 
Halifax, stopped there ten days, be- 
came acquainted with some of the 
officers of the garrison and fleet station- 
ed there, met my old friend and fellow 
schoolmate of the Virginia Military 
Institute Ben. Ficklin, and took pass- 
age with him on the Cunard steamer 
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Alpha for St. Georges, Bermuda. After 
remaining in Bermuda three weeks, 
Major Walker, of Petersburg Virginia, 
the Confederate Quartermaster, sta- 
tioned there to look after the coaling 
and other interests connected with the 
blockade runners, gave me passage on a 
fine steamer about to leave for Wil- 
mington. The purser of this ship was 
a Mr. Taylor, relative of Gen. Taylor 
of the Confederate Army, and a friend 
and neighboring sugar planter in 
Louisana of my father. I shared with 
Mr. Taylor his large comfortable state 
room. On our arrival off the entrance 
to Cape Fear river, during the small 
dark hours of the morning, we got 
aground,and the Federal cruisers watch- 
ing for us, were quite near, but we got 
afloat again without discovery, and at 
daylight we were steaming up the Cape 
Fear River under the guns of the Con- 
federate forts, and our signal officer 
aboard signaling our arrival. 

It was said that our steamer was one 
of the fleetest blockade runners afloat. 
She was like most of them, painted 
of a lead color. Her hull, smokestack, 
masts, spars and most everything about 
her was painted of this color. The 
object of this was to make her less 
visible at sea, anthracite coal was used, 
which gave no smoke, and during the 
day a man with a good field glass was 
constantly at the masthead on the 
lookout, as well as two men on the for- 
ward deck, each with good field glasses. 
The one who first espied a sail of any 
kind, received a reward. Our steamer 
carried no lights at night, and we so 
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timed the run of about three and a half, 
days, from St. Georges to the mouth 
of Cape Fear river, as to arrive there 
when there was no moon. 

The little colored lights which the 
Federal cruisers carried near the water 
line, to keep from running into each 
other, were really an advantage in 
designating to a blockade runner the 
location of the blockading squadron. 
The approach was always made with 
full steam up; if discovered before pass- 
ing the little colored lights, the blockade 
runner depended on its speed, taking 
the chances of shot and shell to enter 


the harbor, or to make its escape at 
sea, much depending on the courage, 
cool-headed behavior and judgment 


of the captain. 

On my arrival.at Richmond, Surgeon 
General Moore, took some interest in 
my adventure, and gave me _ twenty 
days leave of absence, during which 
time I was married to my little cousin, 
and at the expiration of my leave the 
Surgeon General extended it, and 
finally appointed me President of an 
Examining Board in South Carolina, 
for the examination of conscripts and 
disabled soldiers. 

At the close of the war I returned 
to New York, devoted myself assid- 
uously to the practice of my profession, 
principally surgery, became an active 
working member of several medical 
societies, performed many difficult 
surgical operations, and contributed 
much, and frequently to the best 
medical journals, by the report of in- 
teresting and instructive cases. 
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In 1872, on account of the ill health 
of my wife and of the fear of losing 
my infant son Charles, now at the high 
school of Denver, we removed to this 
city. With the exception of a visit to 
Europe, with my family, and an occa- 
sional visit East, or a vacation passed 
at our summer residence in Estes Park, 
we have remained at Denver since our 
first arrival here. 

About the year 1874, I was elected 
a member of the city council of Den- 
ver ; and was the chairman of the com- 
mittee on health, and served the city 
zealously and faithfully.. 

About this time, at the request of Mr. 
William N. Byers, then editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News, I prepared two 
lengthy letters for his paper, on the 
subject of ‘‘Sewerage for Denver ;’’ 
and these articles were the initial steps 
towards the establishment of our pres- 
ent system of sewerage in this city. 
I have always taken an active part in 
my profession in Colorado ; and have 
been president of the local medical 
society at Denver, and also president of 
the State Medical Society of Colorado. I 
was one of the founders of two medical 
schools in this state, the University of 
Denver, and the University of Colo- 
rado ; and in each of them was the pro- 
fessor of anatomy. While connected 
with these schools, it was my am- 
bition to show anatomy should be 
taught, not as a dry, uninteresting 
study, but as an attractive application 
of the knowledge of the human body, 
to the relief of medical and surgical 


ailments. But the time for such thor- 
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ough work is too short in the average 
American Medical School. As our 
convictions, when sustained by proper 
reasons, and arguments form the best 
part of our mental life, it is eminently 
pertinent to the subject of this 
sketch, that I should state one of 
my well established convictions, 
concerning the subject of medical 
education in this country and which 
conviction is in keeping with my ex- 
pressions and acts, and also in 
harmony with the sentiment of 
every competent, earnest and _hard- 
working physician in the United 
States. 

My objection to most of the medical 
schools of this country is that the time 
allowed tothe whole study of medicine 
is not as much as should be devoted to 
anatomy alone. 
quirements exacted, often none at all, 
and time given to the study of medi- 
ciue, are totally inadequate to the 
acquirement of a proper medical edu- 
cation. The general government should 
asa matter of public safety take away the 
licensing power of the medical diploma, 
from every college, and vest this power 
in medical examining boards, at least 
equal to those for the examination of 
surgeons to the United States Army 
and Navy. The government owes as 
much to its people as to its soldiers. 
This is the position which some of the 
best and most worthy members of the 
medical profession assume, and I be- 
lieve it the only way, by which ex- 
tremely ignorant and incompetent per- 
sons can be excluded from so sacred 
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and important a trust, as that held by 
the physician. 

The remarkable ambition to be a 
professor in.a small medical college, 
or the support afforded by the students’ 
fees in the large colleges, having only 
two years course of study, are gene- 
rally the motives, for the continuance 
of the dishonorably low standard of 
medical education in this country. 

We find, professors of recognized 
merit, who prostitute their good names, 
and their abilities, to defend the mis- 
erable two years course; they allege 
specious reasons, and proffer flattering 
compliments about the vivacity ot the 
young: American mind over the sluggish 
intellect of the European youth. I 
hope the day will come when an in- 
telligent public sentiment will condemn 
all such nonsense, and will recognize 
that it takes time and labor to learn 
anything that requires the highest ex- 
ercise of the intellectual faculties. To 
this end, the American Medical Con- 
gress is destined to exert an influence 
of the greatest interest to this country. 
The Congressis composed of associated 
medical organizations, which meet 
jointly at Washington once every three 
years; while each year the separate 
organizations meet at such places as 
each association designates. It is of 
this Congress and of one of these asso- 
ciations (the American Orthopedic 
Association), that I am an active mem- 
ber. In this manner much earnest and 


valuable scientific work is accomplished ; 
and in this way is shown to the young 
physician the need of a higher qual- 
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ification for the duties of his profes- 


sion. 
W. R. WHITEHEAD. 


NoTe.—As that which one publishes forms an 
essential part of a life’s history, it is proper to . 
cite a list of some of my contributions to med- 


ical literature. In order, however, not to tire 


my lay readers with hard names of medical 
subjccts, this list is printed in very small type, 
and put at the end of this sketch, so as to be as 
unobtrusive as possible. 


De l'Oedeme et de ses varieties. Thesis de Paris, 
186. (vaugural thesis for the doctorate.) On Ex- 
cision of the Superior Maxilla; report of a case, with 
remarks on certain tumors of this bone. Nos. XV. 
and XVII. of New York Medical Journal, Vol. ITI, 
1866 ; p. p. 28, Illustrated. Extirpation of an osseous 
tumor of the upper jaw. Medical Record, June 1st, 
1867. The prevention of fatal Anesthesia from chloro- 
form, by the previous use of alcoholic stimulants. 
Read before the New York Medical Journal Associa- 
tion. Medical Cazette, Nov. 30th, 1867. Delirium 
Tremens successfully treated with coffee. Medical 
Record, Oct. Ist, 1867. Perineal Urethrotomy ; re- 
lation of a case suggestive of remarks on the treat- 
ment of Stricture of the Urethra; Medical Record 
Jan. 1st, 1867. Case of Muco-Periosteal Uranoplasty ; 
(3 wood cuts,) American Journal Medical Sciences, 
July, 1868. Account of a new and very successful 
operation, for the worst forms of Cleft of the Hard 
and Soft Palate. Illustrated with 17 figures, and a 
brief analysis of 55 cases. American Journal Medical 
Sciences, Oct. 1868, p. p 28. Ancient Specula, and 
the Conical, or cylindrical speculum of the Moderns ; 
New York Medical Journal, March, 1868 ; Illustrated. 
Surgical treatment of Cleft of the Hard Palate, 
with an illustrative case, colored illustrations ; New 
York Medical Journal, April, 1869. Report on the 
Best Methods of Treatment, of different forms of 
Cleft Palate. Read before American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Transactions American Medical Association, 
1869. Expensively illustrated with colored illustra- 
tions by the Association. Remarks on the Physio- 
logical Action of the Interossei Muscles of the Hand, 
with an easy method of strengthening the fourth 
finger of the pianist. New York Medical Journal, 
Oct. 1869, illustrated. Cases of Rare Cystic Tumors. 
American Journal Medical Sciences. April, 1869. 
Results of the operation for Cleft of the Hard and 
Soft Palate; with a tabular statement of cases. 
Medical Gazette, 1870 or “71—I have the part contain- 
ing this article torn from the Gazette, without the 
date. Remarks on the Reproduction of Bone; read 
before New York County Medical Society, March 21st, 
1870. New York Medical Journal same year. Copied 
by Edinburgh Medical Journal, p. p. 15. The Effects 
on the Cerebral Circulation, of large doses of Bromide 
of Potassium. American Journal Medical Sciences ; 
Oct. 1870. Bloodletting as a Means of Prompt Relief, 
in some cases of Penetrating Wounds of the Chest. 
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Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal, Feb. 1871. 
Remarks on a Case of Extensive Cleft of the Hard and 
Soft Palate, closed at a single operation—13 wood 
cuts. American Journal Medical Sciences, July, 1871. 
Cases of Fibrous Stricture of the Rectum, relieved by 
Incisions and Elastic Pressure; with remarks. 
American Journal Medical Sciences, Jan. 1871. Illus- 
trated. Cases of Cleft of the Hard and Soft Palate, 
closed by operation. Reproduction of Bone in the 
Palative Vault. American Journal Medical Sciences; 
Jan. 1872. Cases of Stricture of the Rectum treated 
by Different Methods ; one of them by Electrolysis. 
American Journal Medical Sciences, July, 1872. 
Copied by Braithwaite’s Retrospect. Remarks on 
the Management of the Inter-Maxillary Bone in 
Double Hare-Lip, (3 cases.) Transactions Colorado 
Territorial Medical Society, for 1873. Successful case 
of Ovariotomy, with Remarks. New York Medical 
Journal, May, 1873. Operation 14th March, 1872. 
(Tied Pedicle with a double silk ligature, and closed 
wound. Marion Sims said to me afterwards, White- 
head don’t leave any more strings in the belly. 
Patient made a good recovery.) Remarkable mode 
of union in a Case of Cleft Palate. Transactions 
Colorado State Medical Society, June, 1877. The use 
of the Midwifery Forceps in Contraction of the 
Conjugate Diameter of the Pelvis; or Dispropor- 
tionate size of the Foetal Head. Transactions Colo- 
rado State Medical Society, 1878. A series of lectures 
delivered at the Denver Medical College, on Diseases 
of the Genito-Urinary System, and published in the 
Rocky Mountain Medical Times, from January to 
June, 1882, inclusive, p. p. 81, Illustrated. Inaugural 
Address as President of Colorado State Medical 
Society, Transactions Colorado State Medical Society, 
1884—The subject of this Address was the elevation of 
the Standard of Medical Education. Rupture of Pos- 
terior Tibial Muscle; also a description of a new 
apparatus for making extension, and counter exten- 
sion at the ankle joint, in diseases of this joint. 
Denver Medical Times, December, 1885. The Closure 
of Cleft of the Hard and Soft Palate, ata single 
operation, with a brief report of a recent case. 
Medical Record, August 7th, 1886, Illustrated. Notes 
of some Recent Cases of Hip-Joint Disease, including 
two cases of Excision, and one of Brisement Force ; 
with Remarks on some others. Ten illustrations. 
Medical Record, Dec. 18th, 1886. A Report on Ortho- 
pedic Surgery to the olorado State Medical Society, 
June, 1887. Transactions Colorado State Medical 
Society, 1887. Illustrated. Remarks on Stricture of 
the Rectum. British Medical Journal, July 2d, 1887. 
Surgical Drainage, Medical News, Philadelphia, 
August 25th, 1888; and Transactions Colorado State 
Medical Society. Double Dislocation of the Lower 
Jaw ; reduced after sixty-two days. Medical Stand- 
ard, Chicago, Oct. 1887. Illustrated. The operative 
and Mechanical treatment of some joint diseases, and 
injuries ; with especial Reference to the Hip, Knee, 
and Elbow Joints: with Illustrative Cases. Twelve 
Illustrations. Medical News, Philadelphia, and 
Transactions American Orthopedic Association, Vol. 
I, 1889. Read before this Association at its associate 
meeting with the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons at Washington, in September, 1888. 
Conservative Treatment of Compound Fractures. 
Medical News, Philadelphia, Oct. 12th, 1889, also 
Transactions Colorado State Medical Society. 1889, 
Illustrated. 
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HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL _IN- 
STITUTIONS OF CHICAGO. 


FROM 1833 TO 1858. 


Il. 


Wuen Chicago became a legally 
organized town, August, 1833, the 
total number of votes cast for the 
election of the first Board of Trustees 
was twenty-eight; and the total resident 
population between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred. In this popu- 
lation were included five members of 
the medical profession, namely Elijah 
D. Harmon, Assistant Surgeon Philip 
Maxwell, Valentine A. Boger, Edmund 
S. Kimberly, and John T. Temple. 

Concerning the career of Dr. Har- 
mon a brief account was given in the 
first article. Philip Maxwell was born 
in. Guilford, Windham county, Ver- 
mont, April 3d, 1799. He acquired a 
good general education, subsequently 
became a graduate in medicine and 
commenced practice in Sackett’s Har- 
bor, New York. He was soon after 
elected a member of the legislature of 
that State, and after serving in that 
capacity he received the appointment 
of Assistant Surgeon in the U. S. A. 
He arrived in Chicago February 3d, 
1833, and entered directly upon the 
discharge of his duties as the medical 
officer at Fort Dearborn ; in which po- 
sition he remained until the Fort was 


finally abandoned as a military post 
in December, 1836. In July, 1838, he 
was promoted to the rank of Surgeon, 
and subsequently served in the division 
of the army commanded by Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, in the campaign against the 
Indians in Florida. He resigned his 
position in the medical corps of the 
army soon afterwards and again took 
up his residence in Chicago in 1844, 
where he entered upon the general 
practice of his profession. He speedily 
acquired a good practice, took a high 
social position, and became fully identi- 
fied with all the more important in- 
terests of the young city. Of com- 
manding personal appearance, tall with 


broad shoulders, portly, always unbane - 


and genial in manner, carrying a head 
and face expressive of a high order of 
intelligence, frankness and kindness, 
he occupied a conspicuous place and 
exercised an important influence in the 
social and business circles of the city, 
during the ten or twelve years of his 
citizenship. In 1848 he formed a part- 
nership in practice with Dr. Brock 
McVickar, then a young man, and 
about that time he was elected and 
served one term in the representative 
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branch of the Illinois State Legislature. 
A few years later he moved with his 
family to a beautiful country residence 
on the border of Geneva Lake in Wis- 
consin, where he died on the 5th of 
November, 1859, aged sixty years. 

The only items concerning the do- 
ings of Dr. Valentine A. Boger that 
have come under my observation are: 
that he became a resident of Chicago 
May 12, 1832, and on May 15, 1840, 
he was commissioned assistant surgeon 
of the City Guards, 60th Regiment. 

Dr. Edmund S. Kimberly became a 
resident of the city in 1832, and entered 
upon the practice of medicine, and at 
the same time took an active interest in 
the political and social interests of the 
community. He was clerk of the town 
meeting held to decide whether Chicago 
should become legally incorporated, 
and was elected a member of the first 
Board of Trustees. Although Dr. 
‘Kimberly did not acquire an extensive 
or very lucrative practice, or what 
would be called a high position in his 
profession, he was respected by all, 
and for thirty years was a prominent 
citizen filling several municipal offices 
with honor to himself and benefit to 
the public. Later in life, with some- 
what impaired health he took a country 
residence in Lake county, Illinois, where 
he died, October 25, 1874, aged seventy- 
two years. 

John Taylor Temple graduated from 
the Middlebury Medical College at 
Castleton, Vermont, December 29, 
1830, and became a resident of Chicago 
in 1832. He opened an office of medi- 
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cal practice but soon began to give 
much of his attention to non-profes- 
sional business. 

In 1833 he secured the contract for 
carrying the mail between Chicago and 
Ottawa, and made his first trip by stage 
January 1, 1834. In 1836, John T. 
Temple & Co. were advertised the pro- 
prietors of a stage line from Chicago to 
Peoria, promising to make the trip in 
two days, reaching Ottawa the first day 
and completing the journey the second 
day. The next year he sold his interest 
in the stage line and again turned his 
attention to the practice of his profes- 
sion. The same year, 1837, his name 
appeared as one of the trustees in the 
act of incorporation for the estab- 
lishment of Rush Medical College in 
Chicago. A few years later he em- 
braced the medical doctrines of Hahne- 
man, removed to St. Louis where he 
pursued the Homeepathic practice un- 
til his death, February 24, 1877, at the 
age of seventy-three years. 

Although the foregoing paragraphs 
show that Chicago had at the time of 
its assuming a legal organization five 
educated physicians, or one for every 
forty of the actual population, the 
noted council held by the Government 
Commissioners with the several Indian 
tribes in September of the same year, 
1833, brought with it an influx of sev- 
eral hundred visitors. As the Council 
resulted in the formation of a treaty by 
which the Indians were to peacably re- 
move from this and the surrounding 
country to territory west of the Miss- 
issippi, many of those visitors remained 
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as perminent residents and they were 
joined by others so rapidly during the 
next four years that the census of 1837 
gave a population or 4,179. During 
the same period of time the names of 
not less than forty medical men ap- 
peared with the new comers as given 
by A. T. Andreas in his history of 
Chicago, which would still make the 
ratio of, at least, one doctor for every 
one hundred of the population. But 
the residence of more than half of these 
proved very brief, and as they dis- 
appeared there was left no impress ex- 
cept their names in some newspaper or 
city directory. In the other half, how- 
ever, were included eight or ten physi- 
cians whose acts and influence have 
left a marked impression upon the 
medical, sanitary and business interests 
of Chicago. The first of them in the 
order of time was Dr. William Brad- 
shaw Egan, who arrived in the city in 
the autum of 1833. Hewas born near 
the Lake Killarney, Ireland, September 
28th, 1808. At the age of fifteen years 
he commenced the study of medicine 
and surgery in Lancaster, England; 
subsequently attended a course of 
lectures in Dublin and attended the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, and then 
went to Canada. 

On his arrival in Quebec he engaged 
in the business of school teaching ; sub- 
sequently he continued the same oc- 
cupation for limited periods in Montreal 
-and New York, and then engaged in 
the Grammar school of the University of 
Virginia. While in the latter institu- 
tion he attended the lectures in the 


medical department two terms, and in 
the spring of 1830 he was licensed to 
practice medicine and surgery by the 
censors of the New Jersey State Medical 
Society and commenced practice in the 
town of Newark, New Jersey. 

In January 1832 he was. married to 
Miss Emeline Mabbatt, who the follow- 
ing year accompanied him to Chicago, 
where for many years both filled a pro- 
minent place in society, and Dr. Eagan 
became one of the most active and suc- 
cessful. business men in the city. 

In August 1834, he was appointed on 
the Health Committee for the South 
Division and he entered upon the gen- 
eral practice of his profession, for 
which he had.received a liberal train- 
ing. But the enticements and op- 
portunities for real-estate speculation, 
an aptitude for public business, and his 
social disposition, soon diverted his at- 
tention from professional practice and 
converted him into one of the boldest 
and most successful dealers in real 
estate. On the occasion of breaking 
ground for the construction of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan canal on the 4th of 
July 1836, he was selected to deliver 
the oration ; and in the adjustment of 
the canal claims by the Legislature in 
1841-42, he rendered good service. 
He was recorder of the City and County 
in 1844, and served as Representative 
in the state Legislature in 1853-54. In 
physical developement he was but little 
inferior to.Dr. Philip Maxwell, while 
he exceeded the latter in polished wit, 
trenchant sarcasm, and social convivi- 
ality. Hedied in his own elegant resi- 
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dence in the southern part of the city 
October 27th, 1860; aged only 52 years. 
Dr. William Kennicott commenced the 
practice of dentistry in Chicagoin 1834, 
and continued the leading practitioner 
in that department of surgery for many 
years. 

The same year Dr. John W. Eldridge 
located in the city. He was born in 
Hamilton, Washington County, New 
York October 2nd, 1808; graduated in 
medicine from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Western district of 
New York, at Fairfield; and commenced 
practice in Pittsfield, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained until he came to 
Chicago in 1834. He was possessed of 
an active intellect, a strong will, per- 
servering industry, and a roughness of 
manners and speech, that quickly at- 
tracted the attention of the masses, and 
he soon acquired an active general 
practice and retained it for a quarter of 
a century or more. While he wielded 
considerable professional influence, it 
was entirely individual, having no ten- 
dency to favor society organizations. 
His methods of practice and administra- 
tion of medicine were of the most prompt 
and energetic character. He had a 
favorite prescription for an active ca- 
thartic, that became quite generally 
known in the community as Dr. Eld- 
ridge’s ‘‘ thunder and lightning pills.’’ 
He ceased active practice in 1868, but 
continued his residence in the city until 
his death January rst, 1884, at the ripe 
age of 76 years. 

Charles Volney Dyer was born June 
12, 1808, in Clarendon, Vermont, and 


after receiving a general education 
qualifying him to enter college, he 
studied medicine in the medical de- 
partment of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, graduating December 29, 1830. 
On leaving the college he commenced 
practice in Newark, New Jersey, from 
which place he moved to Chicago in 
August, 1835. Although he engaged 
to some extent in the practice of medi- 
cine in this city, yet as was the case 
with Dr. Egan, the opportunities for 
making more money by dealing in real 
estate and various business enterprises 
soon engrossed his chief attention. 
Consequently hedid little to advance the 
science or art of medicine, but soon 
acquired a fair fortune and for many 
years occupied a prominent position 
among the early successful pioneers of 
the city. He was one of the early and 
most determined opponents of African 
slavery, and was credited with being an 
efficient officer of the ‘‘ Underground 
Railroad ’’ over which the fugitive slaves 
made their escape from the Southern 
states to Canada. He married Louise 
M. Gifford, of Elgin, in 1837, and they 
were blessed with six children, only 
three of whom survived their parents. 
During his later years Dr. Dyer with 
his family occupied an elegant resi- 
dence on the Northern border of the 
city, where he died April 24, 1878, 
aged seventy years. It will be noticed 
that Dr. W. B. Egan, J. W. Eldridge 
and C. V. Dyer were born the same 
year, 1808 ; all had the advantage of a 
fair education, and all entered upon 
the field of medical practice in the 
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young city of Chicago between October, 
1833, and August, 1835. They were 
therefore strictly contemporaries upon 
the same field of life and activity, and 
each made life a success in the worldly 
or pdpular sense, and yet it would be 
difficult to select three men with more 
strikingly opposite personal character- 
istics. 

Dr. Levi D. Boone, a distant relative 
of the celebrated Daniel Boone, com- 
menced the practice of medicine in 
Chicago in 1836, and continued an ex- 
tensive practice for many years. 

He was born near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, December, 1808, and at the age 
of twenty-one years graduated in 
medicine from the Transylvania Uni- 
versity, soon after which he commenced 


practice at Edwardsville, Illinois, and 


subsequently moved to Hillsboro, 
Montgomery county. On the breaking 
out of the ‘*Black Hawk War,”’’ in 1832, 
he was one of the first to enlist in that 
county and served as captain of a 
cavalry company. This having inter- 
rupted his professional practice,in 1836 
he becamea resident of Chicago and first 
engaged in insurance business, but the 
great financial panic of 1837 forced 
him to resume the practice of his pro- 
fession. He served as city physician 
in 1849-50-51, seasons of epidemic 
cholera, and rendered faithful and 
valuable services to the public. He 
also served three terms as Alderman 
and was elected Mayor in 1855, as the 
leader of what was in those days called 
the ‘‘Temperance and Know-nothing 
party.’’ There was a strong disposition 
xi.—7 
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on the part of many citizens to insist on 
more efficient measures for restricting 
the amount of liquor selling and drink- 
ing and another large element of the 
population were equally opposed to the 
election of foreign born citizens to of- 
fice. It was the combination of these 
two classes of voters that elected Dr. 
Boone to the Mayoralty and a majority 
of the Aldermen. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Mayoran ordinance was pass- 
ed raising the fee for licenses to self 
liquor from $50 to $300 per annum. 
A large proportion ‘of the saloon keep- 
ers refused to pay the increased fee, 
and in a few weeks about two hundred 
of their number had been arrested and 
imprisoned. This aroused so much 
ill-feeling and excitement, especially 
among the Germans, that they made 
an organized attempt to forcibly liberate 
those under arrest. Through the firm- 
ness and promptness of the Mayor, 
fully sustained by an efficient police 
force, the rioters were met and dis- 
persed with the death of but one of 
their number and_ several others 
wounded. The affair is known in the 
history of the city, as the ‘‘ North Side 
Beer Rebellion versus Dr. Boone.’’ 

At the close of his term of office, 
Dr. Boone resumed for a time his profes- 
sional practice, and was one of the 
physicians at Camp Douglas during the 
time that a large number of Confederate 
prisoners were confined there, and 
faithfully gave his support to the Union 
cause. A little later he retired from 
medical practice altogether, and de- 
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voted his time to real estate and in- 
surance business. Early in his pro- 
fessional life, March, 1833, he married 
Louise M. Smith, daughter of Judge 
Smith, of the Illinois Supreme Court, 
and became the father of eleven chil- 
dren, six of whom survived their par- 
ents. Although Dr. Boone was not a 
man of high scientific attairments, nor 
of brilliant personal qualities in any 
direction, yet he was a most useful 
citizen and faithful publicservant. He 
was one of the strong pillars of the 
Baptist Church and one of the founders 
of the Chicago University. He died at 
his residence February, 1882, aged 


74 years. 
Dr. Josiah C. Goodhue came from 


Canada, and commenced the practice 
of medicine and surgery in Chicago 


September 1, 1835. He was a man of 
decided talent and thorough medical 
education, and soon acquired a good 
practice and an influential position in 
society. In 1837 he was engaged with 
Dr. Daniel Brainard in framing an act 
of incorporation for the establishment 
of a medical college in this city. The 
act was passed by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governer March 2nd, 
1837. The nameselected for the medi- 
cal institution was ‘‘ Rush Medical Col- 
lege,’’ and Dr. Goodhue’s name appears 
as a member of the first board of trus- 
tees. In 1838, he was present as coun- 
ciland assisted Dr. Brainard in one of his 
earliest important operations, which was 
an amputation at thehip-joint. The new 
medical college was not organized for 
active work by the appointment of a 
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faculty until 1843. In the meantime 
some jealousy appears to have sprung 
up between Drs. Goodhue and Brainard, 
for the former instead of taking a place 
in the Faculty as might have been ex- 
pected from his active participation in 
the framing of the charter, soon moved 
to Rockford, Illinois, where he con- 
tinued the successful practice of his 
profession, until his death was caused 
by the result of an accident. 

Daniel Brainard was born in Wéstern- 
ville, Oneida County, New York, May 
15th 1812. He received a fair general 
education; studied medicine in the 
office of Dr. Pope, of Rome, Oneida 
County, a prominent surgeon, and grad- 
uated in medicine from the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, in 
1834. He immediately commenced 
practice in Whitesboro, in his native 
county, but the next year prompted 
by a just ambition for a wider field for 
professional work, he removed to Chi- 
cago. Hon. John Dean Caton, who had 
been a student of lawin Rome while 
Dr. Brainard was studying medicine in 
the same place, but who had already 
established himself in a law office in 
Chicago, describes the arrival of the 
latter in the following language: 
‘* About the first of September 1835, 
Dr. Brainard rode up to my office, 
wearing pretty seedy clothes and 
mounted on a little Indian pony. He 
reported that he was nearly out of 
funds, and asked my advice as to the pro- 
priety of commencing practice here. 
I knew him to have been ‘an ambitious 
and studious young man, of: great firm- 
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ness and ability, and I did not doubt that 
the three years since I had seen him 
had been profitably spent in acquiring 
a knowledge of his profession. I ad- 
vised him to go to the Indian camp, 
where the Pottowatomies were gathered 
preparatory to starting for their new 
location west of the Mississippi River, 
sell his pony, take a desk, or rather a 
little table in my office, and put his 
shingle by the side of the door, promis- 
ing to aid him as best I could, in build- 
ing up a business.’’ He appears to 
have made rather slow progress during 
the first two years. But in 1838 a 
laborer on the canal several miles from 
the city got a fracture of the thigh 
bone, and before complete union had 
taken place he came to Chicago on 
foot, which induced so much inflamma- 
tion, that a council at which were pre- 
sent Drs. Brainard, Goodhue, Maxwell 
and Eagan, it was decided that an am- 
putation was necessary. The majority 
advised amputation just belowthe troch- 
anters, while Dr. Brainard thought it 
should be done at the hip-joint. 

Dr. Brainard was selected to operate, 
while Dr. Goodhue was to compress 
the femoral artery. The young sur- 
geon dexterously removed the limb 
below the trochanters, but finding the 
medullary substance of the bone dis- 
eased higher up, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to amputate at the hip-joint. 
The patient progressed favorably for 
one month and the wounds were nearly 
healed, when secondary hemorhage 
suddenly occurred and proved fatal. 
The post mortem examination revealed 
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a large bony neoplasm attached to the 
pelvic bones and surrounding the fe- 
moral artery. 

The case attracted much attention at 
the time and contributed largely to- 
wards giving the operator a leading 
position as a surgeon. In 1839 he 
visited Paris and spent some time in 
further studies having reference to the 
opening. of the new medical col- 
lege in Chicago, which was ac- 
complished in December, 1843, with 
himself as professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery. He now rapidly acquired 
a high reputation as a teacher and 
sugical operator, and for twenty years 
did a large surgical practice. In 1852 
he visited Paris the second time, was 
elected anhonorary member of the Sur- 
gical Society of Paris, and brought 
home some osteological specimens for 
the museum of Rush Medical college. 

In the Spring of 1866, he crossed 
the Atlantic athirdtime and spent a few 
months on-the continent, but returned 
home in time to commence his annual 
course of lectures on surgery in Rush 
Medical collage about the rst of Oc- 
tober, 1866. 

The epidemic cholera had been pre- 
vailing in many places in this country 
during the summer of that year, and 
had prevailed moderately in Chicago 
from the last week in June to the mid- 
dle of August, when it entirely ceased. 
Consequently all those citizens whohad 
left the city early in the season toescape 
exposure to the dreaded disease, return- 
ed in September, supposing all danger 
passed. But about the first of October 
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the disease suddenly developed with 
renewed violence and caused a thous- 
and deaths before the end of the month. 
Among the early victims was Dr. Brain- 
ard, who was attacked soon after leav- 
ing the lecture room of the college, and 
died in a few hours. He had been a 
firm believer in its direct contagious- 
ness, and had in all previous epidemics 
from 1849 to 1854, avoided, as far as 
possible, any personal contact with 
cases of the disease. Neither is it 
known that he had been directly in 
contact with any case before the final 
attack upon himself. Dr. Brainard 
was a close student, an original or 
rather independent thinker, and an 
active investigator. 

During the years 1849-50-51, he 
used a solution of iodine and of iodide 
of potassium by injection into serous 
sacs filled with serous fluid, including 
cases of ascites, hydrocephalus, spina- 
bifida, and even oedema of the ex- 
tremities, on the theory that changing 
the quality of the dropsical fluid would 
stop further effusion and promote ab- 
sorption. He reported several cases 
as much improved, but the effects were 
generally temporary. 

During the same years he tried many 
experiments in the hope of finding some 
remedy that would cure cancerous 
growths by destroying the cancer cells, 
either by local application or by in- 
jection into the blood, or by both. He 
prepared solutions of a dozen or more 
substances, such as bichloride of 
mercury, arsenic, extract of conium, 
iodine, lacate of iron, etc., into which 
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he put pieces of cancerous tumor, and 
noted carefully the effects upon the 
cancerous tissue. The _bichloride, 
arsenic and iodine being good an- 
tiseptics preserved the tissue, while the 
lactic acid with the iron rapidly digested 
or dissolved it. He then injected be- 
tween five and ten grains of the lactate 
of iron dissolved in pure water, into 
the saphena vein of a moderate sized 
dog without any injurious effects. En- 
couraged by this result he began to 
treat all cases of cancer that came 
under his care, by giving ordinary 
doses of lactate of iron by the stomach 
and injecting once in from six to ten 
days a solution of the same into the 
blood through a vein in the arm, 
especially to destroy such cancer cells 
as might be diffused, while, when 
practicable, the cancerous growths were 
thoroughly removed by surgical opera- 
tion. He reported several cases as 
favorably affected by the treatment, 
and one case of encephaloid disease of 
the eyeball in an adult was reported in 
the American Journal of Medical Sciences 
as effectually cured. Unfortunately, 
however, the disease re-appeared in a 
few months and proceeded to a fatal 
termination. One fact was developed 
during the progress of these experi- 
ments worth remembering, namely, 
that a given substance may be injected 
into the venous blood with safety, that 
if injected into the arteries or into the 
areolar tissue would produce the 
most destructive effects. Several 
times when endeavoring to inject a so- 
lution of lactate of iron into one of the 
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veins of the arm, a few drops were 
allowed by mistake to infiltrate the 
areolar tissue, and it invariably de- 
stroyed all such tissue, leaving a clean 
ulcerative surface. While in the active 
prosecution of these experiments, a 
patient came under the care of Dr. 
Brainard with a well-formed popliteal 
aneurism. Instead of ligating the 
artery he conceived the idea of coagu- 
lating the blood in the aneurismal sac, 
and having several times injected the 
solution of lactate of iron into the veins 
with impunity he made an injection 


of the same into the aneurismal 
sac. Of course it was carried 
directly into the capillaries of 


the leg and it was speedily followed by 
an inflammation so intense and ex- 
tensive that amputation of the limb be- 
came necessary. 

While in Paris in 1852, Dr. Brainard 
prosecuted a series of experiments with 
iodine to neutralize the poison of ser- 
pents, and communicated the results to 
the surgical society of that city; and 
after his return he presented an essay 
embodying the same facts to the IIli- 
nois State Medical Society. Another 
line of original investigation that en- 
gaged his attention for several years 
was the successful treatment of un- 
united fractures of the bones. The 
results he obtained were embodied in 
an essay presented to the American 
Medical Association at the annual 
meeting at St. Louis in 1854, which 
received the prize awarded that year, 
and was published in the Transactions, 
Vol. VII. 
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In subsequent years he, like others, 
yielded to the temptation to increase 
his pecuniary resources by dealing in 
real estate and public business, and 
gave correspondingly less attention to 
original investigation or even to the 
practical duties of his profession. 
After the great rebellion had begun in 
1861, he was appointed on the State 
Board for examining candidates for ap- 
pointment as surgeons and assistant 
surgeons to the numerous regiments of 
Illinois volunteers and rendered good 
service in that capacity. Physically he 
was talland well proportioned, dignified 
in manner, bordering upon reserve ; as 
a public speaker, whether in a political 
assembly or in his lecture room in the 
college, he was clear, forcible and al- 
ways commanded attention, and he re- 
tained his popularity and controlling 
influence as the Professor of Surgery 
and President of the Rush Medical 
College, of which he was one of the chief 
founders; until his sudden death, Oc- 
tober roth, 1866, aged only 54 years. 

During the twenty-one years, from 
1837 to 1858 the population of Chicago 
increased from 4,179 to 95,000, with a 
coresponding increase in number of 
medical men, but in this article and the 
preceeding one has been given brief 
sketches of the chief real medical 
pioneers ; and in Article III, which will 
be devoted to the development of the 
medical societies, medical colleges, 
hospitals, and sanitary organizations of 
the city, the influence and character of 
the remaining chief actors will be 
brought to view in their proper places. 

N. S. Davis. 
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NATHAN SMITH DAVIS. 


NATHAN SMITH Davis, M. D., of 
Chicago, Illinois, was born January 
gth, 1817. His parents, Dow and Ele- 
anor (Smith) Davis, were among the 
pioneer settlers in the northwestern 
part of the township of Greene, Che- 
nango county, New York, and the sub- 
ject of this sketch, though the youngest 
of a family of seven children, was born 
in the primitive log-house erected in 
the forest. His mother died in 1824, 
when he was but seven years of age ; 
but the father lived to enjoy the fruits 
of his labors in converting his section 
of the forest into fertile fields, until he 
reached the ripe age of 90 years and 
25 days. 

Nathan Smith Davis was. from early 
childhood of spare habit and very ac- 
tive nervous temperament. His educa- 
tion was acquired in the common school 
of the district by attending chiefly dur- 
ing the winter months, and during the 
remaining part of the year working dili- 
gently on the farm with his father and 
brother next older than himself, until 
he was sixteen years of.age. This out- 


door life and. persistent manual labor, 
doubtless assisted much in the develop- 
ment of a healthy physical organization, 
and in creating habits of industry and 
independent self-reliance that have had 
mich influence on his subsequent suc- 
cessful career in life. 


An inherent love of study with unu- 
sual aptness in the acquisition of know- 
ledge had already placed him in advance 
of the subjects taught in the common 
school of hisneighborhood. His father 
discerning the strong bent of his mind, 
determined to procure for him as good 
an education as his limited means would 
permit. With that view, in his sixteenth 
year he was sent to Cazenovia Seminary, 
in Madison county, New York, where 
he studied chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, history, algebra, Latin, etc. 

Although he remained only one sea- 
son at the seminary, his taste for higher 
studies and a wider range of useful 
knowledge was confirmed, and in April, 
1834, he commenced the study of medi- 
cine in the office of Dr. Daniel Clark, 
of Smithville Flatts, Chenango county, 
New York. In October following he 
matriculated in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western Dis- 
trict of New York, located in Fairfield, 
Herkimer county, and attended the an- 
nual course of instruction in that insti- 
tution. On his return from the college 
he entered the office of Dr. Thomas 
Jackson, of Binghamton, Broome coun- 
ty, where he continued his pupilage 
until he had completed the required 
three years of study, except the four 
months of each year that he spent in 
the medical college. He graduated 














with honor from the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons at Fairfield, at the 
close of his third annual course on 
January 31st, 1837, and before he was 
twenty-one years of age. His thesis 
was on ‘‘ Animal Temperature,’’ in 
which he contended that heat was 
evolved in the various tissues of the 
body, instead of by the union of oxygen 
and carbon in the lungs, as was gener- 
ally taught at that time. Its merits 
induced the faculty to select it as one 
to be read on Commencement day, as a 
part of the public exercises. 

A little before the close of the third 
college term some friends of Dr. Daniel 
Chatfield of Vienna, Oneida county, 
applied to members of the faculty for 
a suitable young person to settle in that 
town as an assistant of Dr. Chatfield, 
who had practised there many. years 
and was in failing health. Dr. Davis 
being recommended, was induced to 
commence practice there before the end 
of February, 1837, and although he 
entered at once into an active general 
practice on account of the bad health 
of Dr. C., he found the locality one 
receiving regular mail but once a week, 
and other things in proportion, and 
therefore little suited to his aspirations. 
Two or three months’ rest from his pro- 
fessional labor so much improved the 
health of Dr. Chatfield that he could 
continue practice, and his young asso- 
ciate gladly embraced the opportunity 
to seek a more desirable field in which 
to test his ambition... Accordingly in 
July of the same year he removed to 
Binghamton, Broome county, and 
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opened an office. Here he soon won 

the confidence of his professional bre- 

thren and the esteem and patronage of 

the community. . On the 5th of March, | 
1838, he was united in marriage to Anna 

Maria, daughter of Hon. John Parker, 

of Vienna, to whom he had become 

warmly attached during his brief resi- 

dence in that town the previous year. 

The studious habits and almost un- 
wearying powers of application devel- 
oped in his youth, did not forsake Dr. 
Davis when he became engrossed in a 
laborious practice ; on the contrary he 
seems to have been constantly widening 
and extending his scientific inquiries. 
Among the sciences that early engaged 
his special attention were practical 
chemistry, medical botany, geology, 
and political economy. In studying 
the last-named science, he embraced 
the most liberal views of free trade; 
paper currency only when founded on 
an ample specie basis; equal and uni- 
form laws for all classes and special 
favors to none ; and through a long life 
he has not failed to sustain them by 
voice and vote whenever a proper 
opportunity was offered. 

During his residence in Binghamton, 
he sought to perfect himself in surgical 
anatomy and at the same time instruct 
the resident medical students, by dis- 
secting one or two cadavers each win- 
ter in a room attached to his office. 
At the same period, he frequently, by 
special request, gave lectures in the 
Binghamton Academy and some of the 
larger district schools, on topics con- 
nected with chemistry, botany and 
physiology. 
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He was one of the founders of the 
Academy, and took an active part in 
all measures having for their objects 
the increase and. diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and the improvement of 
the sanitary and moral condition of the 
people. 

During his medical pupilage he aided 
in forming the Lyceum Debating So- 
ciety of Binghamton, and when he 
returned to that place to practise he 
resumed his membership, and by the 
frequent intellectual contests it afforded, 
overcame his natural diffidence so ef- 
fectually that his professional contem- 
poraries only knew him as a ready and 
forcible speaker. Soon after commen- 
cing his residence in Binghamton, he 
was elected a member of the Broome 
County Medical Society, in which he 
took an active part, holding the office 
of Secretary during the years 1841, ’42, 
43, and that of Librarian from the last- 
named year until 1847, when he re- 
moved from the county. He was also 
member of the Board of Censors several 
years. In 1843 he was appointed as 
the delegate to represent the County 
Society in the New York State Medical 
Society, and faithfully discharged the 
duties of that office for the succeeding 
three years. He was already favorably 
known to the members of the State 
Society by his contributions; for in 
1840, only three years after his gradua- 
tion, he was awarded the prize offered 
by the State Society ‘‘ for the best es- 
say on the diseases of the spinal col- 
umn, their causes, diagnosis, history, 
and mode of treatment.’’ And again 
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the following year, 1841, he received 
the prize offered for the best ‘‘ Analysis 
of the Discoveries concerning the phy- 
siology of the Nervous System, from 
the publications of Sir Charles Bell to 
present time ’’ (1841); and in 1842, he 
contributed to the Transactions of the 
Society a supplementary paper entitled, 
‘* A brief review of Dr. Marshall Hall’s 
views on the Excito-Motary System of 
Nerves,’’ for which he received the 
thanks of the Society. He continued 
to make valuable contributions to the 
Transactions of the Society each year 
of his service as a delegate, and in 
taking his seat in the annual meeting at 
Albany for the first time, February, 
1844, he offered a series of resolutions 
proposing a higher standard of medical 


education, by lengthening the annual 
courses of instruction in the medical 
colleges, the grading of the several 
branches in the curriculum, the sepa- 
ration of the power to license men to 
practise from the colleges and to con- 


fer it on independent Boards of 
Medical Examiners, and the exaction 
of a fair standard of general education 
for the student before entering upon the 
study of medicine. These resolutions 
led to an interesting discussion, which 
was resumed at the next annual meet- 
ing, 1845, at the close of which the 
following preamble and resolution were 
offered by Dr. Davis, and adopted by 
the Society : 

‘* WHEREAS, It is believed that a Na- 
tional Convention would be conducive 
to the elevation of the standard of 
medical education in the United States, 
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and whereas, there is no mode of ac- 
complishing so desirable an object 
without concert of action on the part 
of the Medical Societies, Colleges, and 
institutions of all the States ; therefore, 

‘*RESOLVED, That the New York 
State Medical Society earnestly recom- 
mends a National Convention of Dele- 
gates from Medical Societies and Col- 
leges in the whole Union, to convene 
in the city of New York, on the first 
Tuesday in May, in the year 1846, for 
the purpose of adopting some concerted 
action on the subject set forth in the 
foregoing preamble.’’ 

Drs. Davis, McNaughton and Van 
Buren were appointed a committee to 
carry out the proposed measure, the 
chairman of which, so actively attracted 
the attention of the profession through- 
out the whole country, by circulars, 
individual correspondence, and articles 
in the medical journals, particularly the 
New York Journal of Medicine and Col- 
lataral Sciences, that a successful Con- 
vention was held at the time and place 
designated, and resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the efficient permanent 
national organization known as _ the 
‘‘American Medical Association.’’ Re- 
ferring to Dr. Davis, an able and im- 
partial writer has said, ‘‘ the origination 
of the measures that led to the organi- 
zation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the judicious and persistent 
manner in which he pressed them for- 
ward to a successful issue, justly entitle 
him to the deepest and most lasting 
gratitude of the medical profession of 
the United States.’’ 
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When the term for which he had been 
elected a delegate to the New York 
State Medical Society expired, in 1846, 
he became a permanent member, and 
in 1866 was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. He attended the National Medi- 
cal Convention that was held in New 
York in May, 1846, and took an active 
and influential part in its proceedings, 
being on the committee to report pro- 
positions for the consideration of the 
members, and was appointed on the 
committee to prepare and report a plan 
for a permanent national organization 
of the profession at an adjourned meet- 
ing to be held in Philadelphia the fol- 
ing year. In this adjourned meeting, 
which was much more numerously at- 
tended then the first, he was present 
and contributed much to the successful 
accomplishment of its objects, and 
especially to the full organization of 
the American Medical Association, 
with the whole subsequent history of . 
which he has been more thoroughly 
identified than any other individual, 
he having been absent from only four 
of the forty annual meetings held by 
the association since its organization. 
The more extended acquaintance with 
the profession, gained by his attend- 
ance on the meetings of the New York 
State Medical Society and the national 
conventions in New York city and 
Philadelphia, caused him to desire a 
wider field for professional work than 
Binghamton afforded, and accordingly, 
early in the summer of 1847, he re- 
moved with his family to New York city 
and entered upon general practice. The 
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following autumn and winter, at the 
solicitation of the demonstrator of 
anatomy in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York, he took 
charge of the dissecting rooms and gave 
the instruction in practical anatomy, 
and by invitation of the faculty, he 
gave the spring course on Medical 
Jurisprudence. Almost from the first 
year after his graduation, he had been 
a frequent contributor to the pages of 
some of the leading medical periodi- 
cals, and in 1848 took editorial charge 
of the Annailist, a semi-monthly medical 
journal, then commencing its third vol- 
ume, and continued his editorial work 
with ability until he removed from that 
city the last of Angust, 1849. 

In July, 1849, he was elected to the 
chair of physiology and general pa- 
thology in Rush Medical College at 
Chicago, Illinois, and accepted the 
position. A severe epidemic of cholera 
_ was then prevaling in New York and in 
most of .the cities and many of the 
rural districts throughout the whole 
country. Dr. Davis was devoting his 
time day and night to faithful attend- 
ance upon the sick, and he continued 
to do so until the severity of the 
epidemic had passed near the end of 
August, when he left New York for a 
new home in Chicago, where-he arrived 
with his wife and two children in the 
latter part of September, 1849. He 
gave the general introductory lecture 
at the opening of the college course, 
the first week of October, and from 
that time to the present he has been 
actively identified not only with medi- 
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cal teaching, but with about every im- 
portant educational, scientific and san- 
itary interest in Chicago.. At the time 
of his arrival the population of the city 
was little more than 23,000, located on 
alow and nearly level prairie with a 
sub-stratum of tenacious blue clay, for 
the most part obtaining water from 
shallow wells, and no sewerage. They 
had suffered severely from the epi- 
demic cholera during the preceding 
summer and the same disease recurred 


during three succeeding summers. 


With a view of developing a public 
sentiment in favor of very necessary 
sanitary measures to improve and pro- 
tect the public health, and to aid in 
founding a permanent general hospital ; 
during the summer of 1850 he de- 


livered a course of six public lectures 
in the old State Street Market. In 
these he pointed out the urgent necess- 
ity of a more abundant supply of purer 
water from Lake Michigan and a gene- 
ral system of sewerage, and demon- 
strated by detailed illustrations the 
feasability of both. The lectures were 
well attended and the money received 
from a small admission fee, was ex- 

pended for twelve beds that constituted — 
the beginning of what is now known 
as the Mercy Hospital, the oldest, and 
one of the most important hospitals in 
the city, accommodating three hundred 
and fifty patients and affording the 
most liberal facilities for clinical in- 
struction. Dr. Davis is still one of the 
attending physicians, making a con- 
tinuous hospital service with clinical 
instruction, of nearly forty years. At 
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the close of his first course of instruct- 
ion’in the chair of physiology and pa- 
thology during the college term of 
1849-50, he was transferred to the chair 
of principles and practice of medicine 
and of clinical medicine in the hospital 
opened the following summer; which 
positions he held and the duties in- 
volved he discharged with an ability 
and fidelity rarely equaled, until the 
spring of 1859. 

But in his new position in Chicago 
and as a member of the Faculty of 
Rush Medical College he continued to 
advocate the same views of a higher 
standard of medical education that in 
the New York State Society had started 
measures resulting in the organization 
of the American Medical Association, 
while the college he had entered * con- 
tinued to adhere to the requirement of 
attendance on only two annual courses 
of four months each for graduation. 
Consequently when in the spring of 
1859 an opportunity was offered to 
assist in the organization of a new 
medical college on the plan of three 
years medical studies, three annual 
courses of college instruction of six 
months each, the curriculm graded to 
correspond with the three years of 
study, to which was added a moderate 
standard of preliminary education, 
and attendance on regular hospital 
clinical instruction, he did not hesitate 
to. sacrifice the well-earned -popular 
position he held in the Rush Medical 


College, and accept the correspond- 


ing position in the new enterprise. 
The new medical college alluded to, 


now well known as the Chicago Medical 


. College and Medical Department of the 


Northwestern University, opened its 
first term in the autumn of 1859 with 
only thirty students. But its work has 
continued without interruption with a 
steady and healthy growth until at the 
present time it ranks with the very best 
medical educational institutions in this 
country, and Dr. Davis is still doing 
active work in the chair of principles 
and practice of medicine and in the 
clinical wards of the Mercy Hospital. 

Finding on his arrival in Chicago, no 
medical society in the city and no State 
medical organization, he soon begun 
the discussion of the many advantages 
derived from closer professional inter- 
course and before the close of 1850 he 
had assisted in organizing the Illinois 
State Medical Society and of the Chi- 
cago Medical Society, in both of which 
he has remained an active member un- 
til the present time. He was elected 
President of the State Society in 1855, 
and served as Secretary of. the same 
Society for twelve years consecutively. 
His contributions to the transactions 
of both the City and State Medical 
Socities have been very numerous, prac- 
tical in their character, and nearly all 
of them have been published in the 
local medical journals. 

Already trained to medical journal 
writing in New York, on arriving in Chi- 
cago, he immediately became a valuable 
contributor to the pages of the Chicago 
Medical Journal, a monthly periodical, 
and in 1855 became its leading editor 
and publisher, and continued so until 
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1859, when, resigning his position in the 
Faculty of the Rush Medical College, 
he transferred the journal to the pre- 
sident of that college, Dr. Daniel 
Brainard, who claimed that it had been 
established as the organ of that Faculty. 
In January following, however, hecom- 
menced editing and publishing a new 
monthly medical journal called the Chi- 
cago Medical Examiner, which he con- 
tinued as an independent and valuable 
journal until 1873, when it was transfer- 
ed to the Chicago Medical Publication 
Association, and it was united with the 
Chicago Medical Journal under the title of 
Chicago Medical Journal and Examiner. 
Concerning the part taken by Dr. Da- 
vis in the American Medcial Associa- 
tion from its organization to 1877,£Dr. 
J. M. Toner of Washington, says:* 
** During the thirty-one years this So- 
ciety has existed, it has held twenty- 
nine meetings. The Doctor has been 
present at all of themsave three. Dur- 
ing the reading of reports and the busi- 
ness of the general session he is always 
an attentive observer. From the first 
meeting he has been most always on 
one or more of the important commit- 
tees, and has made more reports than 
any other member. His official duties 
have not kept him from presenting 
valuable papers on a variety of sub- 
jects of professional interest. His con- 
tributions to this Association are so 
numerous that I will not attempt to 





*See History of the Rocky Mountain Medical 
Association with Biographical Sketches of its 
Members, by J. M. Toner, M.D., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pp. 215-16. 1877. 
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give even the titles. The deep and 
intelligent interest he has always taken 
in its success and in the elevation of 
the profession has been apparent to all 
its members, as well as to the profes- 
sors in the medical colleges, and to 
every reader of American medical lite- 
rature. No member has ever had so 
clear a perception of the proper scope 
and real province of the Association as 
Dr. Davis. As a consequence, when- 
ever perplexing questions have come 
up in the meetings, no one was so able 
to make plain the duty of the hour, and 
to suggest the best modes of disposing 
of them. He has been honored by 
election to almost every position within 
its gift, and twice chosen its President. 
He is an exceedingly good debater, a 
close and logical reasoner, always self- 
possessed, animated in voice and mag- 
netic in manner, with a degree of fami- 
liarity and accurate knowledge of the 
medical institutions of our country, 
and the views of the leading medical 
men that is not equaled, certainly not 
excelled, by any other physician who 
has attended the meetings. This gives 
him at once a decided advantage in di- 
recting debates on all questions affect- 
ing the purposes or powers of the As- 
sociation. From the first meeting he 
has kept steadily in view the elevation 
of the standard of medical education, 
and has finally convinced the profession 
of our country, and the faculties of 
most of the colleges, that their lecture 
term ought to be increased and the 
classes graded.’’ 

Since the foregoing paragraph was 




















written Dr. Davis has rendered no less 
valuable service to the Association and 
to the profession of the whole country 
than before. At the annual meeting 
of the Association in 1883, it was de- 
cided to publish its transactions in the 
form of a weekly journal, instead of in 
an annual volume, as had been done 
previously, and he was selected to edit 
the same. He issued the first number, 
called the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, in July, 1883, and he 
continued its editorial management with 
the same promptness, ability and good 
judgment that had characterized all his 
previous work, until January rst, 1889. 
Having established the journal ona 
sound financial basis and with a repu- 
tation second to no other medical pe- 
riodical in the country, he formally 
resigned his position, but was not fully 
relieved from the editorial work until 
the succeeding June, which was near 
the completion of its twelfth volume. 
In 1884 the eighth International 
Medical Congress, then in session in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, agreed to hold 
the ninth meeting in 1887 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and it became necessary 
for the profession in this country to 
effect a preliminary organization and 
all the necessary arrangementg for the 
Congress. During the year 1885 an 
executive committee was organized with 
full power to make all further arrange- 
ments for the approaching international 
gathering. Dr. Henry H. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, was made chairman of 
the executive committee, the late Dr. 
Austin Flint, of New York, was selected 
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president of the Congress, and Dr. N. 
S. Davis, of Chicago, for Secretary- 
General. It was while actively con- 
ducting the necessary correspondence 
of the latter officer in addition to his 


editorial work on the journal and his 


usual private practice, hospital and 
college duties in January, 1886, that 
he awoke from sleep with complete 
hemaplegia of the right half of the 
body and extremities. The paralysis, 
however, proved temporary, and after 
a rest of three or four weeks he 
cautiously resumed his duties official 
and otherwise. At the meeting of the 
executive committee of the Congress 
in May, 1886, Dr. Flint having died 
suddenly a few months previously, Dr. 
Davis was elected to fill the vacancy 
and he transferred all the papers and 
records of the Secretary-General in 
good order to his successor in that 
office, Dr. John B. Hamilton, of 
Washington. In August, 1887, the 
ninth International Medical Congress 
was held in Washington, and in the 
completion of its arrangements, the 
members in attendance, the amount of 
scientific and practical work done, and 
the liberality of. its entertainments it 
was fully equal to any of its predeces- 
sors. Dr. Davis presided over its de- 
liberations and discharged the duties 
of his high office with an ability and 
urbanity highly satisfactory to all 
parties. Should this biographical 
sketch stop here, the-reader» would _in- 
fer that Dr. Davis had devoted his 
long professional life-mostly to literary, 
editorial and medical society work. 
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But so far from this, all these were but 
side plays or recreations of one whose 
main life work has been, and still is, 
at the bedside of the sick. In a few 


months.-after his arrival in Chicago he_ 


found himself fully engaged in a 
laborious general practice. During 
the cholera epidemic of 1849—50—51-52 
and 54, and again in 1866, he was un- 
remitting in his attention to the sick. 
The same biographer from whom I 
have previously quoted, says: ‘I 


have been a guest at his house when he 
lived in Chicago and know something 
of the life that he leads, which is far 
more laborious than that of any physi- 
cian with whom I am acquainted. Daily 
his office was filled with patients from 
six o’clock in the morning until twelve; 


he then visited his patients in private 
families, or repaired to the hospital or 
to the college to lecture, being often 
occupied up to eleven or twelve at 
night.’’ He was often called in con- 
sultation long distances, and has been 
through life remarkably punctual in his 
engagements with his professional 
brethren and his patients. Neither has 
he ever neglected the duties of good 
citizenship, but has taken an active 
part in all important scientific, educa- 
tional and moral enterprise. He was 
one of the founders of the! North- 
western University, of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, the Chicago 
Historical Society, the Illinois State 
Microscopical Society, the Union Col- 
lege of Law in which he is professor of 
medical jurisprudence, the Washington 
Home for the reformation of inebriates, 
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and one of his earliest organizations 
was in behalf of systematic relief of the 
destitute. In this latter work he had 
for associates such men as Stephen 
Higginson, Charles Walker, Jonathan 
Burr and Tuthill King, all now gone te 
their final rest. Of his personal quali- 
ties and habits when in the most active 
and vigorous period of his life, one 
who enjoyed his most ‘intimate ac- 
quaintance wrote as follows: ‘‘As a 
man, Dr. Davis is endowed by nature 
with an organization both physical and 
mental, capable of great endurance. 
His form is slight, but symmetrical and 
muscular. His health has been uni- 
formly good for the last thirty years, 
not having been confined to the house 
at any one time more than three days 
in succession. His habits are regular, 
both as to eating and drinking. He 
has never used alcoholic drinks in any 
form, nor tobacco. His intellectual 
characteristics are well marked, and are 
such as especially fit him for the 
profession to which he has devoted his 
life. It is particularly in his powers of 
observation that he is pre-eminent. 

‘* Nothing in the history of a patient 
escapes his attention. All the ante- 
cedents, such as occupations, climatic 
exposureg, mental and emotional states, 
hereditary tendencies,temperamentsand 
personal peculiarities, are thoroughly 
investigated. This quality of his mind 
is especially manifested in his clinical 
lectures. His reasoning powers are 
good, his logic usually convincing, al- 
ways carrying with it the impression 
that he is thoroughly and conscientous- 
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ly in earnest. His comparisons are 
quick, and his judgments reliable. 
As a teacher, he is enthusiastic; a 
skillful debator, and a prolific writer. 
Indeed we should say that he both 
speaks and writes too much. During 
some of the college sessions he has de- 
livered ten didatic and clinical lectures 
weekly, for several months in succes- 
sion. The subject matter of his lectures 
is always interesting, and no teacher is 
listened to with more patience, or fol- 
lowed with a greater degree of en- 
thusiasm. He is genial in his nature, 
and both at the bedside of his patients 
and in the social circle his pleasant 
smile and kindly voice inspire confi- 
dence and beget friendship. The in- 
fluence and example of Dr. Davis have 


always been on the side of virtue and 


good morals. Since his sixteenth year 
he has been a constant member of some 
branch of the Methodist Church, taking 
an active part generally in sustaining 
all moral and religious institutions. 
His public, and especially his private 
charities, have been large and con- 
tinuous. With a practice larger, per- 
haps, than that of any other member of 
the profession in the West, he never 
refuses the call of the sick poor. There 
are thousands in our midst struggling 
with want, and heart-sick with hope de- 
ferred, to whom the remembrance of 
his generous kindness brings a thrill of 
grateful pleasure.’’ [See biographical 
sketches of the leading men of Chica- 
go. Wilson & St. Clair, publishers, 
1868.] j 

Only three years after the paragraphs 
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just quoted were written, the great 
Chicago fire consumed nearly all the 
accumulations of his previous pro- 
fessional life. But instead of stopping 
for murmuring words or vain regret, 
with unwavering trust in Him who 
governs all things, he moved on with 
quicker steps and unfaltering energy 
aiding in every possible way the sick 
and helpless around him. 

His home has ever been a pattern of 
neatness and domestic enjoyment, 
characterized by a liberal hospitality. 
It is still presided over by the wife of 
his youth, a matron whose highest 
earthly ambition through life, has been 
to maintain a well ordered, attractive 
and loving home; made doubly at- 
tractive by the presence of well-trained 
and affectionate children. 

In addition to the very large number 
of valuable papers, reports and ad- 
dresses communicated to medical so- 
cieties and medical periodicals, Dr. 
Davis is the author of the following 
publications in book form : 

‘‘A Text Book on Agricultural Chem- 
istry, for use in district and public 
schools,’’ for which a prize was awarded 
by the State Agricultural Society of 
New York. S. S.& W. Wood & Co., 
New York, 1848. ; 

‘* History of Medical Education and 
Institutions in the United States from 
the first settlement of the British 
Provinces to the year 1850, with a 
chapter on the present condition and 
wants of the profession, and the means 
neccessary for supplying those wants.’’ 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 1851. 
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**A Lecture on the Effects of Alco- 
holic Drinks on the Human System, 
and the Duties of Medical Men in re- 
lation thereto,’’ delivered in the Rush 


Medical College, Dec. 25, 1854, with 


an appendix containing original exper- 
iments in relation to the effects of 
alcohol on respiration and animal heat. 
J. F. Ballantyne, printer, Chicago, 
1855. 

‘‘ History of the American Medical 
Association,’’ from its organization to 
the year 1855. Lippincott, Gzambo & 
Co., Philadelphia, 1855. 

‘* Clinical Lectures on Various Im- 
portant Diseases.’’ Edited by F. H. 
Davis, M.D., Philadelphia. Second 
edition, 1875. 


‘*Lectures on the Principles and 


Practice of Medicine,’’ delivered in the 
Chicago Medical College, medical de- 
partment of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 
Co., 1884. 
1887. 


Jansen, McClurg & 
Second edition published 
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‘‘Address on the Progress of Medical 
Education in the United States of 
America, during the century ending in 
1876,’’ delivered before the Inter- 
national Medical Congress at Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 9, 1876. Published in 
the Volume of Transactions of that 
Congress. 

The chapter on Bronchitis in the 
‘‘American System of Medicine.’’ 
Edited by W. Pepper, Philadelphia. 

The chapters on ‘‘Chronic Alco- 
holism, Polyuria and Chronic Articular 
Rheumatism in the Reference Hand- 
book of Medical Sciences.’’ New 
York, William Wood & Co., 1886. 

Address of the president of the Ninth 
International Medical Congress, de- 
livered before the Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., August, 1887. Published 
in the first volume of the transactions 
of the Congress, 1887. 
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THE series of papers upon early and rare 
versions of the Bible, now in course of publica- 
tion in these columns, are attracting wide 
attention, and their author, Gen. Charles W. 
Darling, Secretary of the Oneida Historical 
Society, is receiving letters from antiquarians, 
Bible students, and historians the world over. 
From an eminent antiquarian of Munich, Ger- 
many, comes these words: ‘‘ It is stated in the 
newspapers published in Germany that you are 
presenting in the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsToRY, in a series of papers, a remarkable 
bibliographia bibliorum. Your work 
will certainly add to the fund of information 
relative to the subject, which now exists in 
Europe and the United States.’’ Gen. Darling 
has entered upon this great labor with an 
earnestness of purpose that is shown by the 
results already achieved, and a mental and his- 
torical equipment for such labor that will ensure 
its carrying forward until the ground has been 
surveyed as seldom, if ever, before. He is in 
the attitude of one seeking rather than giving 
information, and invites suggestions and facts 
upon this theme from all quarters. He feels 
that what he has already done is only the open- 
ing of an avenue by which more light can be 
received, and is therefore anxious that such as 
can will come speedily to his aid—that these 
preliminary studies may expand into something 
worthy of the great historical branch of enquiry 
upon which he has entered. 





GEN. JOHN F. HARTRANFT, ex-Governor of 
Pennsylvania, died at his residence at Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, on October 17, 1889. He 
was born in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1830, graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, in 1853, and in 1860 was admitted 
to the Montgomery coynty bar. At the out- 
break of the rebelliow! being a colonel of 
he proferred his services to Gov. 
They were accepted and Gen. Hart- 


militia, 
Curtin. 





ranft remained in active service until the close 
of the war. He took part in many battles. In 
March, 1865, he commanded the Third Divi- 
sion of the Ninth Corps in their assault on 
Fort Steadman and was breveted Major- 
General. General Hartranft occupied the un- 
enviable position of executing the sentences of 
the Military Commission which tried Mrs. 
Surratt, Payne, Harold, and others for the 
murder of Abraham Lincoln. Gen. Hartranft 
received the nomination of the Republican 
Convention in 1865 for Auditor-General of 
Pennsylvania. He was elected at the succeed- 
ing election, and was re-elected to the office in 
1868. From 1872 to 1878 he was Governor of 
Pennsylvania. He entirely reorganized the 
State militia on a military basis, and the plan 
of municipal reform he suggested was adopted. 
He was appointed postmaster of Philadelphia 
in 1879, and Collector of the Port in 1880. 
Later he was Major-General commanding the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. He was buried 
in Montgomery Cemetery, Norristown, on the 
afternoon of October 21. 





THE news comes from Harper’s Ferry that 
the old building known as ‘John Brown’s 
Fort,’’ the engine house in which his fight was 
made, is to be torn down, as a new survey of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad runs across the 
ground it occupies. The information is added 
that efforts were being made to have the build- 
ing removed to PhiJadelphia and placed upon 
exhibition, as Libby Prison has found a new 
home in Chicago. Although it is unpleasant to 
feel that sordid motives might alone cause such 
removal, is it not better that these relics of a 
recent great struggle should be preserved by 
showmen rather than not at all ? 





James N. Atwoop, of Livermore Center, 
Maine, claims to have in his possession the 
veritable shackles which John Brown wore 
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during his brief imprisonment at Harper’s 
Ferry. The story of these relics, and the 
means by which they were received, are thus 
detailed by their owner: ‘‘H. Atwood, Jr. 
(Company I, First Maine Volunteers), was at 
the jail shortly after John Brown’s death. The 
officers in charge of the building vouched for 
the identity of the irons at the time, and Mr. 
Atwood was thoroughly satisfied with the 
proof. He also formed the acquaintance of the 
old negro and his wife who had the care of the 
cell where Brown was confined. On the day of 
the execution the old man, being afraid that he 
should forget which pair of irons it was, tore a 
strip from the quilt of John Brown’s cot and 
tied it into the key of the shackles; but his 
wife declared this to be unnecessary, because 
they were the only irons in the jail that had a 
key turning to the left instead of the right. 
Untying the strip of calico from the key, Mr. 
Atwood went to Brown’s cell and found the 
torn place in the quilt, the figure of the cloth 
matching perfectly.’? Mr. Atwood tried to buy 
the shackles from the authorities, but they good 
naturedly told him they ‘‘ had no right to sell;’’ 
then he made this proposition: ‘‘ If those irons 
disappear and a new pair be found hanging in 
their place would there be any investigation ?”’ 
They answered him, ‘“‘ Probably not.’? He then 
paid $8 for a new pair and made the transfer 
on his own responsibility. The shackles were 
sent home to Mrs. H. Atwood, Jr., but the 
journey was interrupted several times. Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher took them upon the lec- 
ture platform one evening as an eloquent object 


lesson. They were on exhibition for a week in 


Portland, Me. The Portland Historical Society 
was very anxious to get possession of them. 
The society’s rooms were destroyed afterwards 
in the great Portland fire. For a few years 
previous to the death of Mr. H. Atwood, Jr., 
the shackles were on exhibition in the museum 
in connection with the Boothbay Custom 
House. Mr. Atwood, after returning from his 
services in the war, entered the Free Will Bap- 
tist ministry. He was a brother to James N. 
Atwood, who now has these shackles in 
possession. The present proprietor prizes 


them very highly, and says that they are not 
for sale, being almost the only souvenir he has 
of his departed brother. 





A RECENT issue of the New York Sum fur- 
nishes the details of a movement that deserves 
commendation as it suggests proper, though 
late, recognition of one of the heroes of the 
revolution. It says: The Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution, at a meeting at the Down 
Town Club in Pine street, formally accepted 
the design of Frederick MacMonnies for a 
bronze statue of Nathan Hale, to be erected in 
the City Hall Park, New York city. The So- 
ciety has had the project of erecting this statue 
in mind since 1883. Nathan Hale was a Con- 
necticut boy, born in Coventry, and graduated 
from Yale College in 1773. He was destined 
for the ministry, and taught school in East 
Haddam and New London. He joined the 
Continental army, and in 1776, when only 21 
years old, planned the successful capture of a 
British supply sloop from under the guns of a 
frigate. After the army retreated from Long 
Island he volunteered to go into the British 
lines asa spy, upon a call from Gen. Washing- 
ton. He disguised himself as a school teacher, 
and accomplished his mission, taking his notes 
in Latin. He was captured upon attempting to 
reach the American lines, and brought before 
Gen. Howe, His Bible was taken from him, 
his letters were destroyed, and he was treated 
with great hardship. He was condemned and 
hanged upon a scaffold not far from the spot 
where his statue will be placed. Just before 
the rope was put around his neck he uttered 
those memorable words: ‘I only regret that I 
have but one life tolose for my country.’? The 
statue which Mr. MacMonnies has designed 
represents Hale as he made this exclamation. 
He stands erect upon the scaffold with feet 
bound together and arms bound behind his 
back. His shoulders are thrown back and his 
head is erect, while his face wears an expres- 
sion of heroic sacrifice. He is dressed in the 
Continental uniform, with knickerbockers, . 
woolen stockings, and heavy shoes. His shirt 
is torn open, baring his throat and chest. The 

















figure is that of a young and active man. It 
is an ideal face. and figure. The society 
searched into history for a description of Hale, 
but failed to find any, and there are no tradi- 
tions regarding his personality in the family. 
No picture of him can be found. The statue is 
to be of cast bronze, eight feet high. It will 
stand upon a low pedestal ornamented with two 
allegorical kneeling female figures holding 
wreaths. It is to be placed on the site of the 
small fountain in City Hall Square, between 
the Court House and Broadway. Mr. Mac- 
Monnies, who has been the protege and pupil 
of St. Gaudens since boyhood, come over from 
Paris, where he is living, to compete for the 
statue. He will model the statue in his studio 
there, have it cast, and send it complete to New 
York. The statue is to cost $5,000 and the 
pedestal probably $10,000. One reason ad- 
vanced—and a very good one—for the choice 
of location is the fact that Hale was executed 
somewhere near that spot. 





SAMUEL H. THAYER, of Minnesota, United 
States Minister at The Hague, has written to 
the Rev. Dr, E. D. Neill, the Northwest his- 
torian, enclosing a quaint and ancient docu- 
ment : 

‘*My Dear Doctor: Knowing that the 
Historical Society sometimes accepts small con- 
tributions, I take the liberty of enclosing here- 
with copies in Dutch and English text of the 
only document in the archives of the Hague re- 
lating to the transfer of Manhattan Island from 
the Indians to the Dutch in 1626. I also send 
you under separate cover a photograph of the 
original, which I procured a few days since. 

‘* SAMUEL R. THAYER.”’ 

The following is a translation of the original 
document : 


“* To the High and Mighty Lords of the 
States-General at the Hague : 

‘*My Lorps: There arrived here yesterday 
the ship called ‘ The Arms of the Amsterdam,’ 
which sailed from the River Mauritius (now 
the Hudson), in New Netherland, on the 23d 
of September. Report is brought that our peo- 
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ple there are diligent and live peaceably. 
Their wives have also borne them children. 
They had purchased the Island of Manhattas 
from the Indians for the sum of 60 guilders. 
It contains 11,000 margins of land. They have 
sown all kinds of grain in the middle of May, 
and reaped it in the middle of August. 

**T send you small samples of the summer 
grains, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
canary seed, beans, and flax. The cargo of 
the ship consists of 7,246 beaver skins, 17,812 
otter skins, 43 mink, 36 cat-lynx, 33 mink, 34 
small rat, together with a considerable quan- 
tity of oak timber and nut wood. Commiending 
your high and mighty lordships to the favor of 
the Almighty, I am your high mightinesses’ 
humble servant, 

‘¢P. SCHAGEN. 

‘* At AMSTERDAM, Nov. 5, 1626.”’ 


RAILWAY enterprise in Colorado has another 
illustration in the tollowing, taken from the 
columns of the Denver Republican: Gov. 
Job A. Cooper and his associates propose to 
build one hundred and sixty miles of railroad in 
Southern Colorado. Fifteen years ago every 
pound of freight sent into southwestern Colo- 
rado was carried on the backs of Mexican burros 
or mules for a distance of from 150 to 250 
miles, over precipitous mountains and across 
sandy deserts. The Denver & Rio Grande 
first penetrated that country by way of Durango 
and the Animas canon, and from the north into 
Ouray and Lake City. Ten years ago it was 
hardly thought possible that railroads could 
ever reach the apparently inaccessible mines 
of the San Juan and La Plata ranges, yet to- 
day there is scarcely a prominent mining town 
in that section of the State which is not 
reached by the locomotive, and more roads are 
building. Yesterday articles of incorporation 
were filed with Secretary of State Rice by the 
incorporators of the Rio Grande & Southern 
railroad. The incorporators are Otto Mears, 
Governor Job A. Cooper, John L. McNeil, 
Fred Walsen and M. D. Thatcher. The pro- 
posed line will begin at Dallas, a station on the 
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Rio Grande in Ouray county, and will run 
through Ouray, San Miguel, Dolores and La 
Platte counties, touching the mining towns of 
Telluride, Rico, Durango and other places on 
the west side oi the range. It will be 160 
miles in length, and will be eventually extended 
into New Mexico. The means have been 
raised to build the road, and work will begin in 
a very short time. The directors for the first 
year are Job A. Cooper, Otto Mears, H. R. 
Wolcott, Samuel N. Wood, M. D. Thatcher, 
John L. McNeill, Edward Richards, D. C. 
Hartwell, William Barth, Ernest Waters and 
Fred Walsen. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is placed at $3,500,000, divided into 35,000 
shares of the par value of $100 per share. It is 
by great enterprises like these that the west is 
becoming a mighty empire of force and power, 
as well as space. 





THESE columns have recently contained many 
articles illustrating the marvellous energy thus 
expended, and showing by what gigantic strides 
the advance has been made during the two 
decades past, and as the older States have re- 
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ceived attention, arrangements have been made 
for a series of articles upon those recently ad- 
mitted to the great sisterhood. The proclama- 
tion of November 11th that marked the entrance 
of the State of Washington, the forty-second 
star to be added to the banner, marks the com- 
pletion of an era of great interest to all that 
newer west beyond the Mississippi. Commen- 
cing at an early date, these papers will be con- 
tributed by local writers and a special represen- 
tative now upon the ground, and will cover the 
resources of Washington, its mines and mining, 
bench and bar, banks and bankers, the profes- 
sions, farming interests, timber lands, natural 
advantages and scenery, and other points bear- 
ing upon what has been so long an unknown 
land, but is now becoming one of the rich and 
promising portions of the west. Washington, 
although yet young, has had a past full of stir- 
ring and important events, and we feel that we 
are doing a great service for American history 
by obtaining from the lips or pens of men who 
have had a part therein, the story of that event- 
ful past and of the promising present. 
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** PENNSYLVANIA AND THE FEDERAL CONSTI- 
TUTION, 1787-1788.’’ Edited by John Bach 
McMaster and Frederick D. Stone. Pub- 
lished for the subscribers, by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society is not 
an organization that needs to be introduced by 
any special mark of its public usefulness, as it 
has long since shown its value in the collection 
and preparation of historical material. Yet 
even it can point with special pride to a work 
of the character of the one described above. 
This noble volume of eight hundred pages is a 
veritable mine of information ; not only as to 
the relations of Pennsylvania to the adoption 
of the Federal constitution, but upon a vast 
array of kindred themes that touch the public 
and political life and feelings of the time. The 
history of that important event in its relation to 
the Keystone state, has never, as the authors 
tell us, been written; herein is it not only 
written, but much else of transcendent interest 
has been collated and preserved along with it. 
Pennsylvania occupied a grand and patriotic 
position in this trying period of our national 
existence. ‘‘ She was the first,’’ we are told in 
the preface, ‘‘of the large States to accept the 
plan that gave the States having a small popu- 
lation an equal representation in the Senate 
with the others, and her prompt action influ- 
enced the result. Had this action been less 
prompt or less decided it would have opened 
the way to dissensions and amendments that 
would in all probability have caused the rejec- 
tion of the constitution, or have sunk it to the 
level of the Articles of Confederation. Pre- 
ceded only by Delaware in taking final action 
on the constitution, she was the first to under- 
take its consideration. Twenty hours after the 
Continental Congress submitted the Constitu- 
tion to the States the assembly of Pennsylvania 
called a convention to ratify or reject it.’’ 





An idea of the ground covered in the work 
may be gained from a glance at the chapter 
headings: ‘‘ The Struggle Over the constitu- 
tion,’’ ‘* The Convention Called,’’ ‘* Before the 
Convention Met,’’ ‘‘ The Debate in the Con- 
vention,’’ ‘*While the Convention was Sitting,’’ 
‘* After the Convention Rose,’’ ‘‘ Letters of 
Centinel,’’ ‘‘Sketches of the Pennsylvania 
Members of the Federal Convention,’’ 
‘* Sketches of the Members of the Pennsylvania 
Convention.’? Appendix—‘‘ Wilson’s Notes,”’ 
‘* Replies of Miffln and Morris to Centinel.’’ 
These give but a vague outline of the immense 
mass of information they represent. Excellent 
etchings of a large number of prominent men 
of the day illustrate the work, among whom 
may be mentioned James Wilson, Robert 
Morris, Jared Ingersoll, Alexander James 
Dallas, Anthony Wayne, Benjamin Franklin, 
Gouverneur Morris and Benjamin Rush. 
‘¢ Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution’’ 
is such a work as we have a right to expect 
from such men as John Bach McMaster and 
Frederick D. Stone, and to be issued by an 
organization that holds such high rank in the 
historical world as the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 


‘* CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THEIR DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE TO THE CLOSE OF THEIR 
Civi WAR.’ By George Ticknor Curtis. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
(In two volumes ; Volume I. now ready.) 


Volume first of this great work contains th¢g 
whole of Mr. Curtis’ ‘‘ History of the Origin, 
Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, with Notices of its Princi- 
pal Framers,’’ which was published by the 
Harpers more than thirty years ago. The 
first volume of the new work has its separate 
index. The author has carefully revised his 
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former work on the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution. The second volume, now in 
preparation, will have it own index, and will be 
divided into fourteen chapters. The author 
explains in his preface his reason for grouping 
together in these several chapters the topics to 
which they relate, instead of giving the Consti- 
tutional history of the United States in a 
strictly chronological order. The period 
covered by the second volume is from the 
adoption of the Constitution to the close of the 
Civil War—three quarters of a century. In 
fact, the volume embraces the Constitutional 
history of the country for about a century, 
since it describes all the changes that have 
followed the Civil War or that accompanied it. 
as well as those which preceded it. 

When the work mentioned above was com- 
pleted and given the public, a score and a half 
years ago, it gained such favor as to persuade 
the author that he had found a great field of 
useful labor, and that he must continue therein. 
It ‘* ended with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion by two more than the number of States 
requisite to give it operation.’’ It was his in- 
tention then ‘to follow down the Constitu- 
tional history of the United States through the 
adoption of the first twelve and the succeeding 
amendments ;’’ but circumstances delayed him 
at first, and then the great Civil War came and 
raised the very pertinent question, ‘* Whether 
we were still to have the Constitution which 
was bequeathed to us by the statesmen who 
made it, and the generation which put it into 
execution ?”’ This question fully answered, he 
proceeded with his great work and brought 
the history of our constitutional government 
down to the close of the Civil War. The ver- 
dict of approval put upon the beginning of this 
work will be granted also to the continuation and 
@onclusion. Mr. Curtis is a master workman 
in his chosen field, and in the future, as in the 


past, must be cited as one of the unquestioned 


authorities upon the themes of which he 
writes. It should be a matter of national 
congratulation that he has been enabled to fully 
complete his great and responsible task. 
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‘* LORNA DooNE; A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR.’’ 
By R. D. Blackmore. Published by the 
Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland. 


The Burrows Brothers Company has come to 
the front rapidly as one of the great book 
houses of the west, and has proved that all the 
essentials of success in the direction of the book 
business can be secured west of the Alleghanies 
as well as east. They have already placed a 
number of books upon the market, and won 
unquestioned success in what is, with them, a 
comparatively new branch of the business ; and 
in the presentation of this superb edition of 
‘*Lorna Doone’’ they have by one stride 
shown that they have the means, the artistic 
skill, and the literary judgment that gives them 
a place in the front rank of book publishers, 
when quality of work rather than a multiplicity 
of books is considered. They have been among 
the first to understand that this sweet and 
simple romance of old England is become one 
of the great novels of this century, and that no 
setting can be too rich for it, and no art of 
printer, binder and engraver that can be put 
upon it will be amiss, for it is one of the books 
that the next generation will want in greater 
numbers than is demanded by this. While a 
great novel, already so appreciated that no 
one is surprised to hear it classed with ‘‘ Les 
Miserables ’’ and ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ and filled 
with all the elements of love and conflict, and 
the danger of troubled times, it is a wonderful 
picture of rural English life in that olden day, 
when the Doones held their own in Glen Doone, 
and John Ridd was a reality of flesh and blood ; 
so wonderfui that one can hardly understand 
how Blackmore could altogether forget the 
present, and in very thought as of speech, be of 
that past. Of ‘‘ Lorna Doone”? itself we have 
ittle occasion here to speak, as the world has 
already given its verdict ki 

The best artists have contributed the several 
hundred new illustrations with which the 
work abounds, among whom may be men- 
tioned Henry Sandham, George Wharton Ed- 
wards, Harry Fenn, William Hamilton Gibson, 
Irving R. Wiles, W. H. Drake, Geo. E. Graves, 
Charles. E. Copeland, Margaret McDonald 
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Pullman, Harriet Thayer Durgin and Harper 
Pennington. A beautifully engraved and col- 
ored map of Exmoor is also furnished, giving 
as no description could, an idea of the actual 
scenes amid which the events of the story were 
laid. And added to these all the resources of 
printer and binder have been called upon to 
make it artiscally one of the notable produc- 
tions of the year. A prefaceshas been especially 
prepared by Miss Katharine Hillard, author of 
‘“*The Doones of Exmoor,’ etc., in which the 
Exmoor of to-day is connected descriptively 
with that ef the past. The publishers say for 
themselves in an introductory note: ‘‘ The 
labor upon which we entered was, in short, one 
of love, and, great has been the expenditure of 
time, trouble and money in the preparation of 
this book, we have faith to believe that there 
are a sufficient number of lovers of the peerless 
Lorna to greet her appearance in this new dress 
with an enthusiasm that will in time repay us.’’ 
A faith that we hope will be fulfilled; for the 
enterprise shown by this young and vigorous 
house deserves recognition and repayment. 


‘©IN A FatR Country.’’ Illustrated by Irene 
S. Jerome. Essays from ‘* Out-Door Papers.”’ 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


There is little left to desire in the way of 
holiday illustration when works of this char- 
acter are placed upon the tables of the book and 
art store. Scores of the finest full-page illus- 
trations are here presented, accompanied by 
the heaviest and finest book paper, upon which, 
in bold type, may be found some of most charm- 
ing thoughts of one of New England’s greatest 
essayists, — ‘‘ April Days,’? ‘* My Out-Door 
Study,’’ ‘* Water Lillies,’ ‘‘The Life of 
Birds,’’ ‘* The Procession of the Flowers,’’ 
‘-Snow,’’ etc. Asa master-hand is found hold- 
ing the pen by which these sketches were 
written, so the hand of his equal is felt upon 
the pencil with which these scores of illustra- 
tions have been wrought; and the artist is 
surely one who not only felt the inspiration of 
all that was written, but the deeper insight 
which comes from a personal knowledge of all 
the secrets hidden or in sight in the wide do- 
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main of nature. While holiday art has devel- 
oped wonderfully in these recent years, there 
can be nothing that, in black and white, can so 
appeal to the artist, the poet, the lover of 
nature as this holiday excursion into this ‘‘ Fair 
Country.’’ 


*©A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF DICKENS, 
1833-1870.’’ Published by Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York. 


As Dickens is yet read and will be read by 
the next generation as by this, so anything 
that touches upon his personal life and ex- 
periences, is still sure of a welcome. This col- 
lection of letters has been carefully and judi- 
ciously made from the voluminous three vol- 
umes of his letters, edited by his sister-in-law 
and eldest daughter, and published near a de- 
cade ago. The publishers have reason to be- 
lieve, as they announce, that ‘‘ valuable as the 
original edition must remain to many of Dick- 
ens’ admirers, there is, at present, another 
audience for whom the letters will gain rather 
than lose by compression.’’ No word of the 
original has been changed in this condensation, 
and where omissions have been made, they 
have been indicated. ‘‘ Eyerything character- 
istic of the writer has especially been preserved— 
passages relating to his domestic relations, his 
love for his children, his religious views, his 
opinions on politics and public questions gener- 
ally, his personal adventuresy and every refer- 
ence of any import to his books or the charac- 
ters they contain.’’ The signature to the first 
letter is given in fac-similie, as in one of the last 
ever written by him. The result is a book that 
has a peculiar value and interest of its own. 
As one has said: ‘‘ All the material necessary 
to make a pen portrait of the author is here, and 
one cannot but be grateful for having it set be- 
fore him in such handy form. Although we 
read these letters when they were originally 
published, they are just as fresh to us to-day as 
on the first reading; not that they had been 
wholly forgotten, but a re-reading of their cor- 
respondence brings even old friends more viv- 
idly before our eyes. Writing seemed to de- 
light Dickens, and his letters must have de- 
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lighted his friends ; for they are just as amusing, 
just as full of the sort of detail that makes his 
novels so entertaining, as are the novels them- 
selves. Of an author of whom we are as fond 
as we are of Dickens, there are few things more 
interesting than to penetrate his private life by 
the light of his own letters; we wonder as we 
read one page after another how he could say 
so many good things to his correspondents and 
have so many left for his books. And where 
did so busy a man, so prolific an author—for 
his works were novels, not novelettes,—find so 
much time to give to his friends ?”’ 


**THE SToRY OF Boston; A Stupy oF IN- 
DEPENDENCY.”’ By Arthur Gilman, A. M., 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Rome,’’ ‘“‘ A His- 
tory of the American People,’’ etc. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
(In ‘* Great Cities of the Republic ”’ series.) 
New York and Washington—the metropolts 

and the capital—having received proper atten- 

tion in this series of the great cities of the 

American republic, it is proper that Boston, the 

cradle of American liberty and culture, should 

be treated next. Mr. Gilman was chosen for 
this task because of his unusual fitness for its 
performance ; and the high standard set by Mr. 

Todd in the two works above referred to, has 

been fully sustained. While following the line 

of general history, he has held close to the idea 
that it is the story of Boston he has set out to 
tell, and not that of the Revolution, or even of 

Massachusetts. Many maps and illustrations 

The 


give point and explanation to the text. 
peculiar individualism of Boston has been re- 
cognized, and yet not treated from that stand- 
point of believing that Boston is all and all, and 


all outside, of the foreign or barbarian. The 
sub-title of the work is explained by Mr. Gil- 
man in these words: ‘‘ The story of Boston 
calls us to a study of Independency—to the 
contemplation, first of a vigorous struggle by 
strong men for a century and a half against a 
powerful monarchy ; and next, to an examina- 
tion of the fruits of a discipline of debate and 
conflict in the development of a typical Ameri- 
can civilization.’’ ‘‘ Nowhere is the truth more 
plain that the story of a community is told in 
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the lives of its inhabitants. It is only as one 
becomes filled with the spirit of the men and 
women of Boston that he discovers the springs 
which have moved them in dealing with agita- 
ting questions. The outside record of the 
soldier, of the statesman, of the legislator, is 
written large on the pages of history; bnt the 
inspiring motives of their action are often hid- 
den in the unprinted story of familiar life and 
conversation. It is hoped that in some degree 
the real lives of the fathers of Boston and of 
those who labored and suffered by their sides, 
may be brought out in the following pages.’’ 


‘*MARTIN VAN BUREN, TU THE END OF HIS 
PUBLIC CAREER.’’ By George Bancroft. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Mr. Bancroft explains, in a prefatory note, 

how he came, at this time, to publish the pub- 

lic life of one who has been so long removed 

Many years ago he 

was requested by Silas Wright, then United 

States Senator from New York, to write a life 

of Mr. Van Buren, which he consented to do 

only after he was put in possession of abundant 

‘* From these,’’ he 

says, ‘‘and other sources, I prepared a concise 


from the scene of action. 


materials by Mr. Wright. 
record of the events of his life. The manu- 
script was seen by Van Buren, who pronounced 
it, as a record of facts relating to himself, 
authentic and true.’’ The reason for his with- 
holding from publication is also given: ‘ At 
the time of its preparation the public mind was 
grieviously agitated by party divisions on pub- 
lic affairs and on public men; the manuscript 
was, therefore, put aside for publication in 
times more favorable to a fairness of judgment 
on the character and career of Van Buren. In 
my recent revision of the original manuscript 
I have made no change that could effect Van 
Buren’s approval of it as thoroughly correct.’’ 
There can be little doubt that interest will at- 
tach to this work more from the fact that it is 
the work of George Bancroft, and from the 
circumstances under which it was written and 
published, rather than from any special demand 
for a life of Van Buren, or from new material 
contained therein. Yet, because Mr. Bancroft 
has written it, and because it was prepared in a 
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period close to the times of which it treats, it is 
a valuable record, and will be quoted as stand- 
ard hereafter upon all the points of which it 
treats. 


‘EVERY-DAY BUSINESS; NOTES ON ITS PRAC- 
TICAL DeraltLs.’’ Arranged for Young 
People. By M. S. Emery. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The oftimes dull and tedious details of busi- 
ness are here set down with a plainness and 
freshness that must win and hold the attention 
of the young. Letter writing, telegrams, bills, 
receipts, accounts, express business, United 
States money, savings banks, taxes, life insur- 
ance, etc., are among the subjects discussed. 


**GREAT LEADERS; HISTORIC PORTRAITS 
FkOM THE GREAT HISTORIANS.” Selected, 
with notes and brief biographical sketches 
by G. T. Ferris. Published by D. Applie- 
ton & Co,, New York. 


Mr. Ferris has gone to the chief authorities 
for the great number of pen portraits here 
given; for, as we seek to understand Constan- 
tine in the pages of Gibbon, so we go to 
Mommsen for Hannibal, to Hume for Alfred 
the Great, to Alison for Robert Bruce, to Pres- 
cott for Cortes, to Carlyle for Luther, and to 
Macaulay for Cromwell. The graphic por- 
traits of the men they had under study, stand 
out in many of our great writers with wonderful 
distinction ; or, as Mr. Ferris states it, ‘* stand 
out from the narrative with luminous and 
vivid effect, the writers seeming to have con- 
centrated upon them all their powers of pene- 
tration, and all their skill in graphic delinea- 
tion. Few things in literature are marked by 
analysis so close, discernment so keen, or by 
effects so brilliant and dramatic.’’ The editor 
confesses that it was Hume’s admirable por- 
trayal of the character of Alfred the Great that 
suggested the compilation of the present volume; 
and now that it is before us, the wonder is that 
it was not undertaken by some one years be- 
The eighty sketches here given cover a 
wide range, ending chronologically with the 
period of Waterloo, but covering all the fields 


fore. 
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of life and action, in which the great leaders of 
the world have labored. A large number of 
engraved portraits are furnished in company 
with those of the pen. 


‘* MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS.’’ By Lester 
Wallack ; with an introduction by Lawrence 
Hutton : with portraits and _ fac-similies. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

All who have had the pleasure of knowing 
Lester Wallack personally, and those who saw 
him upon the stage during his long career, will 
thank Mr. Hutton for preserving much which 
would otherwise have been lost,—the recollec- 
tions of the veteran actor, as given by the fire- 
side, during the last winter of his life. These 
Memoirs are not only of interest from their tone 


and material, but accompanying the recollec- 
tions and anecdotes are a biographical sketch, a 


list of characters played by Mr. Wallack, and 
many faithful pictures of Mr. Wallack at 
various points of his career, of the old and late 
theatre with which he was connected, and of 
the men and women who were of contemporary 
date. This dainty, gossipy little book will be 
welcome, not only to the profession, but to all 
who have an interest in the history of the 
Stage. 


Pamphlets, children’s books and minor publi- 


cations received ; 

‘* AN EXAMINATION OF THE ENGLISH ANCES- 
TRY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, setting 
forth the evidence to connect him with the 
Washingtons of Sulgrave and Brighton.”’ By 
Henry F. Watters, A. M. Reprinted from 
the New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, for October, 1889. 


This careful study of the past of the Wash- 
ington family upon the part of Mr. Watters, 
already known as having established the ante- 
cedents of John Harvard, the founder of 
Harvard University, may be summed up in the 
foliowing outline : That Lawrence Washington, 
son of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave, was 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; rector of 
Purleigh, in Essex, from 1633 to 1643, when he 
was ejected by order of Parliament as a malig- 
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nant royalist ; that he removed to Tring, in the 
county of Hertford, where he died before 1655, 
leaving a widow, Amphillis, and children. 
John, born about 1633, Lawrence, baptized at 
Tring June 23, 1635, and William, Elizabeth, 
Margaret and Martha. It was hissons John 
and Lawrence who emigrated to Virginia about 
1657. Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave and 
Brighton was only one generation further re- 
moved from George Washington than has been 
supposed. Instead of being the great-great- 
grandfather of the first President of the United 
States, he was the great-great-great-grand- 
father. A great deal of testimony is cited in 
proof of the author’s position. 


‘* THE FAVORITE SPEAKER,”’’ comprising fresh 
selections in poetry and prose, humorous, 
pathetic, patriotic, for reading clubs, school 
declamation, home and public entertain- 
ments.’’ By George M. Baker. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


SPEAKING PIECES FOR LITTLE SCHOLARS 
AND OLDER PupPILs. Original recitations 
and dialogues, including charades and enter- 
tainments for school exhibitions, with pieces 
for birthday: and wedding anniversaries, 
Decoration Day, and other occasional cele- 
brations.’’ By Ellen Ortensa Peck. Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

These selections in both cases have been 


carefully made, and an examination of the con- 


tents shows that the promise made in the titles 
is fully kept. 























